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THE GOLDEN HEART... 


BY THRACE TALMON, i 


Once, within 'a kingdom olden, ” 
Tn the Ni cold and fair, | 
Where Spring grasses, sof and waving, . 
Grow from the Ice-giant’s hair; — 


Where the God who guards the rainbow, 
Hears the wool grow on the flocks ; 

Whore, upon each slanting sunbeam, 
Floateth Gna with beauteous locks : 


+ 


In that kingdom was the order 
Royal, of the Golden Heart; 

lts deviee, @ golden medal, 
Shapen by the finest art. 


For, within a jewelled casket, 
Like a precious, sacred thing, 

Was the heart of Kiang Gustavus, ' 
Sweden's wisest, bravest king. ; 


In the kingdom of affection, 
In the homeiand of our thought, 
Are not, from the dead: and- living, 
Hearts in sweet remembrance wrought? 


These, the true and noble spirits, 
Who, slong Life’s rugged steep, : “ Sd 
Pause to note « struggling toiler, 
If, perchance, he can but creep. 


With the friendly hand full open, 
With the genial smile of ruth, 

Apeak they words of glowing courage, 
Map the hidden path of truth. 


These, the souls unchained by envy, 
Folding inly nothing base ; 

While they mount to the Immortal, 
Stoop to wear the humblest grace. 


These, the friends, who, round our hearthstones, 
With their works of love and care, 

Made our lives serene and blissful, 
Hallowed all our fate with prayer. 


Ah! not gold can make hearts golden, 
Not the deed of lofty dole ; 

Not the depthless words of passion, 
Live embalmed within the soul. 


Valleywood. 
For the National Era. 


MRS. HADDEN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Poor Jamie Hadden joined the Know Noth- 





ings. He did not think of doing it when he 


went out of the house that Wednesday evening. 
He had not the remotest idea that he would ever 
do it, since his mother, Ada, and Julia—to say 
nothing of his father—were so opposed to it. 
Bat Jerome Baker met him at the gate. He 
was there, waiting for him in the stinging cold ; 


and, when James came out, he beckoned to him, 
and said, “Come,” with the mystery of his order 
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® sogels would. But you'll pity me. 
weeping over me as the rest of the angels are 
said to do, when any of us mortals go wrong. 
Bat I tell you, Ada, you don’t know the need 
there is of this movement we are making! You 
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able to me how he can have such 


form, of this time?” 


ency. ‘We hate the scaffold! 


time is an enlightened spirit. I 


light almost everywhere, so that, if one 


Catholics nor Protestants.” 


much trouble. 


aroused, to address James. 


ment. 





Jerome intently speaking, James intently list- 


ning. When they reached the main street, 
hey turned down it toward the Town Hall. 


palm, James listening with thoughtful eyes on 
the dimly lighted Hall windows where the meet- 
ings of the order were held. At length, with 
slowest steps, they went down the path to the 
Hall door; to halt again when they reached it; 
to halt there until, just as James was turning 
back to return to the street, some men, some of 
the best men of the village, came out into the 
door, and saw James, and spoke to him; sba- 
king hands with hin, telling him they were glad 
to see him there; drawing him in while they 
talked, shaking his hand; drawing him in, end 
closing the wide, heavy door, behind him. 
“And so now, cousin Ada, I’m in for it!” 
stid James the next day, when he was telling 
Ada about it. “I’m sorry, as true as I live, I 


am! that I’ve joined them; for, somehow,. it 
seems to put mother and you all off ten thou- 
sand miles from me. I felt this from the very 
moment that I gave myself up to join them. I 
knew you'd all half-hate me for it.” 


“Oh, James, we shan’t !” 
“No, you won’t, any more than one of the 
Yra’ll be 


don't begin to know; nor mothereither! You 
sit right here, both of you, where you never see 
& Catholic—except little Kate, and she is no 
more a Catholic than I am, in reality ; only she 
thinks she is. But ahe don’t know ”—— 

He was interrupted by Kate’s coming in, with 
the bright, pleasant face she always had, (when 
she was not in one her sudden fits of crying, 
poor child! for her “old mother” and for “dear 
old Ireland.”) She brought’ fine linen hand- 
kerchief, to tell James he “must put a 
mark to that, as he had been doing to the rest 
of his things, for fear it would be Sat intirely 
some day.” James received the handkerchief, 
first nodded his thanks, and then said, “Thank 
you. You're a nice little girl, Kate, did you 
know it?” 

Wore not little Kate's bright then? did 
she not laugh then? and did not the warm 
blood make her face one of the iest one 


: ever sees? and herheartoneofthe happiest? She 


came for this, in fact. She was a long time 
hitting upon her ostensible plea. For every 
pleasant word of James's was sweeter than 


houey to her. She 


a bird, a whole week, upon @ word, or even 
“look of his, She kept herself tidier than sn 
other Trish girl at F—, for his sake ; for fe 
sake, kept the house tidier than any other house 
Hatag ist? that many a visiter said to Mrs. 
den, “Your kitchen is ag pleasant as a par- 
ot, Mrs. Hadden.” It made little Kate grate: 
tul; made her grateful to hear Mrs. 
Ply, as she always did—* Jt is all little Kate’s 
ong. I’m the worst hand in the w: in, 
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belief,) he eould do nothing less than 
the church, the Catholie church, in the 


dom of 
you so often? My answer is, I say it so 


how it is with the Catholics. 


we call ‘im 


are in the Protestant churches. 


have. 


proscription, against them, in this day? 


if they were mad dogs. I wonder if we 
that could arise!” 


_ “Nol” interra 
are Protestants sti 


me”-—— 
fast there, Mrs. Hadden,” in Mr. 
son, 8 


that while the great compan 


cal information of the birth-glace, or the 
to go on with her sewing. 
& 1a ~ oe he kpows an 
on’t su Ro 
any more then I do; and { 


it a dark 


ion, to us Gan read 
Fiadden measuring her seams. “ 
















torial conveniences? 
“Oh, no indeed, Jamie! not in, this 


the 
eek 
m,” said she to Ada, 


| the latte up a large chair for 
‘Mr. Tillotson ; “and it ‘erfectyinconcev 


“ What do you make out to be the form, the 


Mr. Tillotson, by the way, although a well- 
read man, so that he rally comprehended the 
meaning of Mrs, Hadden’s long words, had far 


less lan e than that lady, so that he always 
stumbled upon undertaking to quote her liter- 
all 7 

ULook about you, and see all that we are 


doing, all that we feel, in this day,” replied 
Mes. Hadden, speaking with the readiest flu- 
We hate it so 
intensely, that we hate the law, the jury, and 
the judge, that place even the murderer there. 
T should do it, as true as I live, if I didn’t rea- 
son and work upon myself. The spirit of this 

te to say 
‘ enlightened spirit,’ for this is a mere parrot 
phmentatne way half the use it. What 
mean ig, that there is light here, light there, 


ever so bad a deed—for instance, if you, Mr. 
Tillotson, commit a murder, I, at this stage of 
enlightenment, am not a blind brute, to judge 
you, without looking an instant at circumstan- 
ces, as if you were a brute; to employ all the 
brute force I can call out, to put you to a 
death of torture ; the more torture the better, 
People used to do this, Catholics and Protest- 
ants. People will never do it again, neither 


Mr. Tillotson waa silent, thinking the matter 
over; and Ada told Mrs. Hadden about the 
Catholic editorial that was giving James so 


“Yes, I saw it. They showed it to me,” 
said Mr. Tillotson, turning again, thoroughly 


James bowed, his face flushed with exeite- 


“That is nothing,” said Mrs. Hadden. “ Don’t 
you see? When I was in Philadelphia, two 
years ago, I atiended Catholic services one 
morning, at St. John’s chureb, and heard a 
sermon from—I don’t remember what the 
text was—but it was some of those passages in 
which Christ speaks of the kingdom of light 
m of darkness, the kingdom of 
this world, the kingdom of God. And the 
priest (a fine, venerable man he was, with the 
gentleness of a John about him, and at the 
same time the zeal of a Peter,) defined what 
and where the two opposite kingdoms are, of 
course. Of course, believing, as I have no 
doubt, he sincerely did, (aithoygh I was, and 
am now, sincerely sorry for the nature of his 


dom of light ; all out of the chureh in the king- 

Shas he did, in plain terms. 
He said, his voice trembling with his zeal and 
emotion, ‘ You will ask me why I say this to 


because it ig one of the greatest and most sol- 
emn of all truths.” Well,so you see, all of you, 
You see that 
all Protestants ars to them precisely what those 
mitent sinners’ are to us, wha 
Think how 
some of us denounce and threaten them! 
Think whether we have any concessions to 
make to them, as sinners, I mean, or ever will 
But who of us, that denounce gnd 
threaten the most, that concede the least, ever 
think of such a thing as employing physical 
torture, or any sort of mere brute force and 


all know, though, what we did, we Protestants, 
I mean, to all the Quakers we came across, 
less than two centuries ago; how we hanished 
them, put them to death, and hunted them, as 


do the same, in these times, toward any sect 


his mother; “but we 
, even as we were Protest- 
ants then. The Catholics would not, heze in 
this land, and in this age, any more than we 
would; for Catholics are men and women, just 
as Protestants are. Like us Protestants, they 
are moulded, to a certain extent, in all the spirit 
oe practices pon! = ps pls ife, 
and in @ greater degree, no doubt, than we any 
of us know, of their spiritual life, too, by all the 
co-operating influences of our times, And let 


“We 7 fnterapad James, coloring. 


“You’'re—it seems to me, you’re a little too 


ing earnestly. “It seems to me, 
y of Protestants 
comes forward more and more joto the light, 
the great entire body of Catholics stay bacir in 


the dark; as Mr. Custis said—‘In the dark- 
ness of which Po was bofn, and to’? ’—— 
“T wonder if Mr. Custis has positive histori- 


day, of Catholicism,” asked Mrs. Hadden, pre- 


not,” answered Mr. Tillotson: 

ing about it, 
n’t know. but 
very little, I confess. I know everybody calls 


“T don’t know why it need be a dark reli- 
i read and listen,” said Mrs. 
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of whiat humility-nd love they ‘are the expres- 

always,” leone tp fom ber work 
' “T don’t of course believe 
that all Catholics are si 


cere in their few 


meek joann : goer 
y forbee to 
fis let ins a ook, 


will fall, We ought to look upon them as men 
and women like ourselves, capable of all the 
sociabilities and amenities of every-day life ; 
capable of sppreciating, as heartily as we. do, 


these and all qualities, when they meet 
—< k others, not aim-| 


ing—like an archer, at his target—to fix them 
fast in Protestantism; but a 
meéekness coming out of us, should make them, 
in common with —— that we love Jesus, 


and ‘have been 


way I would work sh them, u 
through my own. 

taneous; my good will and my good action to- 
wards them. I would never 


with my hands 


saint—on my breast, and my lips drawn into a 
pucker, ready to emit, oh, such wondrous words 


of godliness ani 


way. She slanders her neighbors beyond all 
mercy. I know why it is,” addressing herself 
first to Mr. Tillotson, then to Ada; 
she is bitter and censorious because she has 
too muck bitter bile in her stomach, poor wo- 
man; but this don’t alter the fact that she has 
very little love and Christian charity in her. 


But she tries to 
She deplores her 
clasped hands. 


when I was in there. 
ing at me before Julia looked up, but when she 
did look up, pulling on ber ‘sanctimcnicus 
face,’ as Hood would call it. 
‘Julia, you go to mass every time the priest 
comes along, don’t you?’ ‘Yes, ma’am, every 
time that I can I do.’ ‘And you confess all of 
your sins to him?’ ‘All that I can think of 
I do, ma’am,’ looking up with a face to shame 
Mrs. Hovey’s low cunning. Is was honest and 


pure, like a dear 
said Mrs. Hovey, 


torial stiffness, and folding her hands snugly 
upon her breast, ‘don’t go to mass any more, 
Go to our meeting, our Sab- 
bath-school, and ’—— 


Let mass go. 


her, 
were in her eyes 


with tears, and she looked up to Mrs. Hovey, 
or, tempted, suppliant creature, as she 
said, slowly waving her head, ‘And the very 
last words my mother said to me, Mrs. Hovey, 


like a 


when I came ou 


Ireland, were, that if I didn’t go to mass and 


confess my sina, 


see such a face 


understand it. 
gan, with saying 


“Yes, well,” s 
“one can easily 


Kate.” 
“T think go. 


Perhaps I will. 


there, you know, 


ence to?” 
“To what he 


how much more 


and it woul 
heart 
is! 


And I don’t 


den, Perhaps I 


how nieeiy ours 
way.” 
“Thank you ; 


Mary's 


everyw 
led 


shades. 


he said. 


This was 


ice srhanahe. ee sisting, af night, in the shade of 
| hele 


sirl, 
‘ere 





their ” ae, only, is their 
seed .caker ote igaas aie 


opinion, then, of dur duty towards 
is—what is your 
‘head; Mts.. Hadden?” Mr. ‘Tillotson 


ials, 
the spirit quite goes out of them—of the 
I seumientdh 


She couldn’t bear another word. Tears 


wonldn’t lose my soul for all the 
be in this town,’ 


added, looking through her tears. 
Mrs. Hovey to let the girl alone, and so I re- 
minded her of what St. Paul said of a man’s 
conscience in ceanectign with eating meat. 
You remember the passage? But she coyldn’t 


if she didn’t ‘do her dpty’ towards the Catho- 
lics, they were in such @ great erro;. ”’ 


renounce her error, Mrs. Hoyey’s Julia or your 


When you come again, I will contend less. 


does take such hold of me! 
by the way, what Esquire Clarkson said, when 
he came back from 


“Yes, I know. But what have you reier- 


he saw there, of Know Nothingism. A plant- 
er, who was & dispassignate and ve 
gent man, told Esquire Clarkson that he qd % 
great many others were beginning to find out 


slave, and to employ emigrants more and more 
upon their plantations; and that, on this very 
gtonnd, ‘ the institution’ was falling into the 
shade Phere preanslly, of course, but surely ; 
do every henevyglent, patriotic 
to know that, But now, see how it 
his planter said--and one can see that 
he must be right about it—that, just so far as 
this Know Nothingism checks emigration, and 
per emigrant labor a. a discount, it quickens 
avery and helps it an. J tell you, Mr. Tillot- 
son, there is no end to tha maith 
ing ; and J gonfogs J have no patience with it.!’ 


lotson, good-naturedly. “I shouldn't have, if 
T looked upon the matter just as you do.” 

“It is strange that you do not, with your 
sound, practical sense.” 

“Tam glow, compared with you, Mrs. Had- 


are, after a while,” 

“Good! I greet you so far off”—shaking 
hands with him as he was ready to go. “Stop; 
let me go to the closet and get some grapes to 
send to your wife and Mary. 


ashamed of, that you, with 
land, treat me and my fami 
agus, tomatoes, gnd one thing and another, all 
the year round, while I, with my two hundred 
acres, can only offer you corn and potatoes! 
We're going to do better, though, another year. 
ig fyll of the Paradise she is going 
to make of the great gayden, another year. 
She’s going to have grape-vines and roses, 
bt, I believe. Yoo know that 
at the back of our garden, that has been 
guch an eye-sore to me.” 
Yes, Mre. Hadden knew. She thought it a 
rich thing, covered with mosses of go ma 
"She would give more for it the 
an acre of his best land, if she had a plenty of 


room for it as he had. 
Mary to be of tha seme mind, Mr. 
Tillotson said, only she wanted a grape-virie oa 


ing there, as if the air had as much to do 
ing in ing them where they were. 
when was eight years old, or 
80, atid her Kitten giz months, or so. Now, in 


the summertime, both liked to 
shade. When Mary was still anyw 


bye ene tome 
I'm looking after 
here for her. 
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convert her Irish girl, Julia. 
errors with eptersct eyes and 
She began upon her one day 
‘Julia,’ said shefwink- 


She went on— 


little baby’s face. ‘ Oh, well,’ 
gathering herself up to a moni- 


The girl interrupted 


; her voice was all choked up 


t past her at the door in old 
} shogld Jose my soul; and I 
eetings there 

It was worth onnethtcn to 
as Julia's was,’ Mrs. Hadden 
“T wanted 


She stupidly ended as she be- 
that she couldn’t be satisfied 


aid Mr, Tillotson, ie 20, 
guess which is most likely to 
Must you go, Mr. Tillotson? 


But this Know Nothingism 
Have you heard, 


ennessee? He has been 
te visit the Cavenders.” 
says upon the influences that 


intelli- 


efficient emigrant labor is than 
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biame you a bit,” g2id Mr, Til- 
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Cape Rouge and Falls of Montmorenci. 
‘BY MINNIW MYRTLE. 
The interest attached to places of historical 


y interest induced us to ride te Cape Rouge, so] € 
| called from: the red appearatice’ of the sands | w 


upon the hill-side. It is the point where Jaques | 
Cartier landed in 1635, with his little band of 


bee they only left 


Ospe Rouge is now ao immense lumber yar, 
where millions of “feet of hewn timber,” and 
millions of “feet of round timber,” are. every, 
‘We were wandering about the very ordinary 
little village, when we saw, far up on the bill, 
& picturesque cottage, embowered by forest 
trees, with a winding path leading past it to an 
observatory, overlooking the river. Being in 
quest of of adventures, we were looking, with 
longing eyes, to what realized to the letter the 
wish of the poet— 

Mine be a cot beside the hill, 

A bee-bive’s hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near”— 

when the owner thereof appeared, and cordially 
invited us, not only to ascend the hill, but to 
partake of the hospitalities of his house. We 
found it not less attractive within than without, 
and were regaled, not only with such good 
things as Englishmen’s storehouses alone ton- 
tain, but various items of historical and lpcal 
interest, which magnified greatly the import- 
ance of the place, and connected it forever\in 
our minds with delightful associations. Aslan 
act of courtesy, it was something we do mt 
often experience on the thoroughfares of life, 
and left a pleasant impression of the intelh- 
gence and refinement of Canada seigneurd 
But, anywhere among the cottages of th¢ 
peasantry, if you are weary, you may walk in, 
and besure of a welcome, which will be spoken 
plainly by the countenance, if you cannot un- 
‘derstand the language of the lips; and if you 
ask for a glass of water, they will be almost 
sure to offer you a glass of milk, and you will 
feel amply repaid for the unpleasant sensation 
of a “stranger ip a strange place,” by looking 
around ppon the happy inmates, who have 
sufficient pride and self-respect to arrange every- 
thing in neat and tasteful order, without ren- 
dering themselves haggard and care-worn by 
undue anxiety and drudging labor. We were 
particularly struck with the blithesome air and 
manner of those whose dwellings indicated 
only the gratification of the humblest wants. 
The public roads in the environs of Quebec 
reminded us of the avenues of Washington, so 
wide and grand they seemed, and the one which 
led ua to Cape Rouge was bordered by a coun- 
try of peculiar beauty. A gentleman, who had 
spent most of his life in Germany, said: it re- 
sembied, more than anything he had seen, the 
fairest portions of that old country, and he 
could hardly believe that he was not again in 
Fatherland. We passed the farm of the rich- 
est man in Quebeg, snd rode through the parks 
of the Governor General of all the Oanadas. 
The grounds were on a magnificent scale, but 
the house was nothing more than a two-story 
wnoden house, painted yellow, and we were 
strack with the abgenge of gll ornament every- 
where about the premises. In front of the 
house is a sort of plaza, over which the car- 
riages of strangers are allowed to pass, if it is 
not pre-occupied by the more important person- 
age of his Governorship, which happened to 
he the case when we were there. With uncoy- 
ered head he was stroiling back and forth, gi: 
joying the beauty of a cloudless summer morn. 
So fally impressed with the fact that we were 
in the land where princes rule, we turned back, 
and departed as we came. We believe there 
are gniy gout sizty gcres belonging to the es- 
tablishment ; but everything is s0 grranged ang 
kept as to make it worthy of a baronial resi- 
dence in the days of feudal grandeur. 

Our next ride was to the Falls of Montmo- 
renci, which we had often seen described as the 
most beautiful in the world. Two hundred 
and eighty miles north, at River du Loup, we 
had seen & ravine which reminded us of Tren: 
ton, and with wolf-life madness the river came 
dashing and foaming down the gorge. We 
have seldom seen it alluded to by travellers, 
yet it is well worth the trouble it costs to reach 
i We had thought it impossible to find any- 
thing new {n the way of falls, and yet each has 
its pecnlier features of grandeur ang beapty ; 
and at Montmorencj it requires but a glance 
to be impressed with the truth, that “ thou ex- 
rcellest them all.” The moment the sheet of 
water reaches the edge of the precipice, it is 
shattered completely into foam and spray, di- 
vesting it entirely of that een of look 
Which characterizes Niagara and all imitations 
of it. The fall is Kia ie be ty and’ strikes 
continually upon jagged rocks—so that for two 
hundred and forty feet in height, and sixty in 
breadth, it seems a mass of feathery foam sus- 
pended inthe air. “The spray becomes very 
delicate and abundant, from top to bottom, 
hanging over and revolving ground the torrent, 
till it becomes lighter and more evanescent 
than the whitest fleecy clouds of summer, than 
the finest attenuated web, than the lightest 

ossamer, constituting the most airy and sump- 
uous drapery thet can be imagined.” The 
rainbows at the féot of the fali are Peentiack 
brilliant, and the whirlpool into which th 
waters plunge is peculiarly dark und fearfal— 


then, 98 4 tly 98 § summer brook, it flows 
away, and mingles with the broad St. Law- 
rence. . 


On our return to the city, we stopped to see 
the Natural Steps, which were chiselled ages 
ago by oe action of be ee an Meare: are 
not the least a e wonders of this region 
of Ai gutiods aad wouderfal, but hick it 
would take a book to describe. © ‘ : 
a dinner £3 the Rays, you have served you 

ith your ginner & list of the places a stranger 
Mien dy tet aod att dolled ¢ root your ‘nt 
tention. Everywhere the checkered farins aiid 
neat Freuch cottages will attract the ey, and 
frow every point ij presented “a3 magnificent 
scenery as can well be imagined. Towers and 
spires, walls and rocks, cascades and precipices, 

hills, and luxurious valleys, and woody 
mountains, beautiful villages and numberless 
pret A s, and white cottages, with grand 
viet bad orgeding foots, a} gait to aight 

e . as ent 

In the city, on Sunday morning, we attended 
giund tient the Catholic cathotegl, which is 
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REMINISCENCES “OF SUMMER TRAVEL, | § ie 
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explorers, the first who ageended the St. Law-| na. 
| rence to-Montreal. By them was madethe} w 
first settlement of that'city, to which, however, |moi 
they gave the name of Ville Marie, At Que-|§ 
their names as adventurers, | ™ 
and went on, to acquire new titles. to honor, and 

the gratitude of posterity. rhs 
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& blessed retreat for many, and 
; £734 very far from living an idle or a 
_ Phe Parliament House was burned 9 few 
peers Since, with all its rich accumulation of 
and pictures, which no time or money 
ape, but tho charred and 
ot the imposing structure still: remain, a 
Manment of shamy to those who, in an hour 
Passion and revenge, committed so base a 
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days, and, as we were passing, we ofter en- 
b-a8 "ve have felt we should ike to do in 
own, and always found here and there, 


mghout th palling, humble - 
ne” fore’ tho ; oor n, 
moving their lips in prayer. It is. a quiet, 


pleasant place to rest, when one is weary, and 
to the soul it must be ever gratifying and ele- 
vating to study such pictures as adorn the 
Cathedral walls of Quebec. Here we first saw 
the priest and the penitent in the ‘confessional. 
The little closets for their accommodation are 
arranged against the walls of the church, each 
being in an entirely separate apartment, with 

é small wire window, for the communication 
between their eyes and ears! The priest sits, 
whilst the penitent kneels, and both look very 
‘devout. We agree with the Catholics in think- 
ing the church should be open at all times, for 
those who wish to use it as a place of prayer. 

Of the hotels we can say nothing good, so 
we will be silent, except to insist that they 
should be better; and, for a different reason, 
we must leave without alluding to many things 
and places of interest. 

The steamboats on the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Champlain are the finest we ever saw; 
and the Montreal, Captain Rudolf, on board of 
which we came up the river on our return, ex- 
celled all we had ever imagined in comfort 
and luxury; and for the benefit of ladies, who 
have no lorde and masters, we commend the 
gallantry of Canadian captains. The ladies’ 
cabin was a perfect boudoir in taste and ele- 
gance, and the state-rooms adjoining, fitted 
with reference to the most elaborate toilet; and 
all this single ladies may enjoy without extra 
charge, while all others must pay fifty cents 
more than the fare, for accommodations not so 
good. When there is not a crowd, each lady 
may also have a room all to herself, with the 
tidiest, most expert little black-eyed citoyenne 
for a lady’s maid. 

On our little boat, the Saguenay, which 
nsually leaves Quebec on Tuesday morning, 
and returns on Thursday evening, our captain 
was the blithest, merriest, and most good-na- 
tured of French habitans, the same in all 
weathers and all calamities, and one whom 
every tourist, who experiences his gentlemanly 
kindness, must remember with the cordiality of 
friendship. 

We have never beet to Enrope, therefore our 
enthusiasm must be excused, in making a trip 
of only a thousand miles, though this took us 
almost to the confines of civilization at the 
North—and also to the confines of vegetation. 
Fiverything was 9s new as if we had been on q 
different continent, and we could not help won- 
dering why customs and manners did not min- 
gle among those between whom there was no 
wall of separation, either of mountain, stream, 
or sea. 

It is only two years since a boat has been 
lying regularly between Quebec and Ha-ha 
ay, and then only from June to September, sq 

that those who gre familiar with all oiher 
thoroughfares would find q freshness apes this; 
apd e think that a month or two could not be 
more pleasantly spent, than at either of the 
villages where the little steamer stops on its 
way, and where there are good hotels, as well 
as.“ plenty ebery ting,” though none should go 
to whom the luxurie# of the St, Nicholas or the 
Revere House are necessities, and who are no 
genuine lovers of nature in her grandest and 
wildest moods. 


A LETTER FROM MARY IRVING, 


The following interesting letter, from a young 
lady, who is well and favorably known to the 
readers of the Era, under the nom de plume of 
Mary Irving, was addressed to her fellow-stu- 
dents, the Alumni of Grand River Jnstitute, 
Qhio. She is now a Missionary in Asia Minor, 
and her first impressions of those remote and 
semi-barbarous regions will be read with inter- 
est : 
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Tooat, April 29, 1856. 

Peas Faresps asp Frytow-Stupeyss oF 
oTuEer Days: Though many thousands of miles 
farther from you than when I last year joined 
by letter your pleasant circle, I am yet with 
you in spirit. The ocean that rolls between 
me and my native country has not snapped 
one of the links that bagnd me to the Iaiter; 
certainly, not the pleasant links of school-day 
association. 

I was very glad to hear a few of the particu- 


friend who kindly furnished me with these, ex- 
progsed 9 wish to hear in return some items of 
my journey to this distant point, I shall give 
them most cheerfully. 

But why have left a country in which so 
much work is found for every head and hand? 
you perhaps may ask. Were there no otherg 
ready to take up the thousands of oars which 
keep in motion the ship of civilization in our 
own dear land; or were there thousands who 
stood ready to give up home and country for 
the sake of helping to civilize and Christian- 
ize these benighted Hastern nations, the call 
Come’ over anid help’ ts |” might haye faflen 
with legs force ypon my ear. | am most happy 
to know that one who onee mingled with us in 
achool scenes has long been on mission 

round ; and to hear that another parposes, if 
fe and health be spared to hia, to devote both 
to carry forward the Saviour’s last command, 
“Go ye into all.the world, and preach the Goe- 


in which I found myself, on the morning of 
December 12th, 1855, on the deck of the neat 
and tae barque a a 
eyes were theres for many relatives and friends 
fa gathered ‘shout thems, to kere Ist look 
at very dear faces. Here a sister was folding 
her arms—for the last time, perhaps—sroun 

the younger, only siater, over whom she had 
watched from infancy. There, a mother, with 
heart almost breaking, was sobbing farewell to 
a darling son, the flower of her family flock. 






But there were no sad countenant on: 
owe "pave hour come to go such 
toring friends. “Tf tears caine to their eyes for 
a moment. in sympathy, they were scon ied. 
After a must appropriate hymn and prayer, our 
communication with the was cat off; and 
ee ee of : Pe, ds -* ial 
nage: 1etg our en as ii 
wee io Os Mate eee pe 
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] to gver7 creature.” 
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deck before sun-fise, we 
such as only the storm- 


ph. Bo. 











of Gibraltar, was, for our ben raped 
rainbow garment of purple and gold. 


‘fer this histacties are judicious. Mr. Buchanan has 
Senki el hand ue ww of calm |. carry forty years of service, and an im- 
ters of the: Méditerranean, — At ta we |™mense platform, which contains so i 


stopped some 






t; draped m a 


ved for days; and visited, a 
other p of interest, the bay were ‘st. Paul 
was sh After ee ee 
of Greece,” and making a very brief stay at 
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Fremont and his prospects : 
“He still displays address 

simplicity of the iasue 

to stand. No one in af 


Slavery fromthe Territories 
Some are too conservative to propitiate the act 


the platform of the 
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A So¢rniny ‘Pirer ‘ow Feistowr,— The 
Charleston (8. ©.) Standard thus speaks of Mr. 


in sticking to the 
which he proposes 
State can possibly 
Slavery fom the Tecritorieeahiee Unies ane 

b ° 


but all will approve it, and if he can carry all 
the free States, he will carry the Presidency also; 


offensive to rae eo Fillmore carries 

Nothing party, at 
least, and besides this, the traditions of a polit- 
ical career, and one term in the Presidency. 
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4 BAn Sut aoe : 

or in what way resistance was to be made; but, 
revertheless, they would in some manner resist, 
in Congrees or out of Congress; thus resolving 
to do that which was a manifest violation of the 
first ec of the Constitution of the United 
States. had no right to resist the agita- 
tion of any question in Congress, because the 
| Constitution of the United States ranties to 
every member of this body the right to agitate 
any subject that he sees proper to agitate, which 
is connected with the administration of the Gov- 
ernment; and yet the great Democratic 

deliberately, in solemn council, resolved that 
they would, in some way not defined, resis¢ any 
attempt to agitate this.question. Their Conven- 
tion, with their eyes open, with the Constitu- 
tion before them like a flaming sword, resolved 
that they would resist the agitation of this ques- 
tion ih Congress’; thus ving to violate and 


( . : trample under foot the first principles of the 
Sm we came o> to Constantinople, the Both are weighed, therefore, too heavily for ®} Qonstitution, They have eaeaal the same 
£ ‘mosques;” = agnificent i in pros- at and there can be no question but thing in the new platform which’ they have got 
pect, as we first viewed its hills aud minarets | in this respect, at least, Mr. Fremont will 4 s 


from the deck of our vessel. But a nearer ac- 
quaintance with its narrow, muddy streets, 
comfortless houses, and degraded inhabitants 
proved that “distance had” indeed, in this in- 


stance, “lent enchantment to the view!””? In ane. - 

the failiee of the eanece ciost eae catia? | SPEECH OF HON, B. F, WADE, 

ed at and near Constantinople, I found a home *9 : Of Ohio, 

a 3 and can teely hem, | IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
at ms are among the choicest of America’s 

sons and daughters. One valued member was Jury 2, 1856. 


taken from the little band of patient, busy 
workers, during my stay, to a nobler work in 
heaven, He died asa Christian and a mis- 
sionary should die, thanking God to the last 
for the lot that had been appointed him; and 
leaving his four young, helpless children to the 
tender mercies of this great world, without a 


im who said, “ Leave thy fatherless children— 
I will provide!” 

The regular season for commencing over- 
land journeys had not yet arrived, when I left 
Constantinople for this place. The first stage 
of the journey was made in a small steamer, 
which being detained in the Bosphorus by 
strong north winds, did not reach its port, Sam- 
soon, until a week after starting. The same 
storm delayed the friend who was crossing the 
mountains to meet me; so that, on arriving at 
Samsoon, I found myself in the midst of a 
people of whose language and customs I knew 
almost nothing, without an acquaintance or in- 
terpreter, and longed most earnestly for the 
“gift of tongues.” A few hours, however, 
brought me the most pleasant ecompanv and 
assistance, After remaining two weeks in a 
native house, becoming gradually initiated into 
the peculiarities of this deeply interesting though 
semi-civilized race, we had the pleasure of see- 
ing the sun shine again. This was the signal 
for commencing our journey anew. We mount- 
ed our horses, and, er the regularly-tray- 
elled road, which was as yet impassable, we 
took a bridle-path over the mountains of Asia 
Minor. Toiling up steep hill-sides, struggling 
through sloughs of mud, creeping along nar- 
row paths between a precipice above and a 
precipice below, where a single mis-step would 
have plunged one into eternity, and fording 
swollen rivers and mourtain torrents, we came 
slowly along our way. At length we reached a 
snow-capped mountain top, somewhere in what 
was of old the kingdom of Pontus. This the 
guides at first refused to attempt to pass. But 
after coaxing, threatening, and insisting, on our 
side, they reluctantly set forward. For nearly 
two hours, our tired horses were half buried in 
the before-untrodden snows of the last winter, 
floundering and plunging until they seemed 
nearly.exhausted. At last, Mr. Van Lennep, 
who was the leader of the party, as he rode over 
the highest acclivity, waved his hand aloft, and 
cried, “ Voila Herek!” (See Herek!) And, 
surely, there lay spread cut below and far be- 
yond us, a long, narrow, beautiful, green plain, 
winding like a rich rivand among the bleak 
hill-ranges, and decked already with all the ver- 
dure o: spring. Qur hearts and our horses 
took courage; and we goon found ourselves at 
our nightly resting-place. These places of rest 
were no quiet country inns, such as one may 
find along the road sides of Ohio. Being on a 
route seldom travelled, we had not even the 
advantage of the (k)Adas, which sometimes take 
the place of inns, and are desolate enough. 
We spent the Sabbath in a little, mud-walled 
mountain village, where our accommodations 
consisted of an under-ground room, shared by 
our horses and a company of buffaloes, who 
had a prior claim to the apartment. We occu- 
pied a raised platform at one end of this curi- 
ous room, vhere we had the privilege of watch- 
iag our animal friends through the night, if un- 
able to sleep. The villagers showed much 
curiosity, especially the women, many of whom 
had never before seen a “ Frank lady.” Turk- 
ish etiquette requir: them to coyer the face, 
with the exception of the eyes, before their 
male guests; but they would cluster about the 
door, and often crowd into the room, half for- 
getful of the dingy white sheet-like envelopes 
which they used as veils. Like children, they 
would exhaust their vocabulary in wondering 
at our dress, our saddles, and other equipments, 
90 unlike their own clumsy contrivances. 

After eight days of such travel, having been 
more than once delivered from imminent peril, 
we were grateful indeed to reach this city of 
gardens, which holds, as its most sacred treas- 
ur2, the earthly remains of Henry Martyn, A 
monument to his memory has heen forwarded 
by the ijast Indie Qompany, and is soon to be 
gét up under weeping willows, at the foot of 
the mission garden. Here, in Tocat, is a 
flourishing school of Armenian young men, 
who are being trained as teachers to their peo- 
ple; also, « prosperous school tor younger chil- 
en. A pleasant little congrezation of those 
who kaye forgaken the superstitions of their 
corrupt ehurch, has been gathered about the 
missionaries. There is now much to be done 
among the women, in their faiailies; and this 
is especially the work for missionary ladies. 

Tocat lies in a gorge, between ranges of high, 
over-topping hills, and ig congequently subject 
to great heat duving the summer. In spria 
po autumn, however, it presents a delightfi 
view, as almost every house is surronnded by a 
garden. But it is true here, as in “Ceylon’sisle,” 
that though “ every prospect pleases,” “n,4n," 
alas! “is vile!” The missionagies are slowly, 
but surely, incrgasing the circle of Ki hear- 
erg ad their helpers; gnd how much more 
might they not do, had they men and means. 
Could their friends in America know the lives 
of self-denial that some of them have been 
leading here, and know, too, what excellent 
worldly prospects they sacrificed, for the sake 
of elevating this Armenian nation, they would 
be more ready ta give, ia epmpaiby, contribu- 
}jons, and prayer, the aid they cannot give in 


rson. 
One of the slightest of missionary privations 
is the scarcity of news from our beloved coun- 
try. We cannot indulge in gorrespondenge ag 
our hearts prompt; for the postage of every 
fetes must be paid on thia side the water, 
though it may be refunded to the Missionary 
Rooms in Boaton by our friends in America ;) 
and, moreover, we have not the precious mo- 
ments to spare from our pressing duties. We 
seldom see a new book from America, or eyen 
a pamphlet or magazine. os yeligious news- 
paper finds ite way to the Tocag station, and 
to ‘that we eagerly turn, on its arrival, to 
7 something of our snentty 6 ey ge 
jut am making my letter too . ve 
told ; ne Of yooh, aad he now 
coun a which Thaye wandered. Will not 
dome Ge or more of you, in retura, tell me 
was said, 
and done, and sung? ; 
‘ear teachers and fellow-students, will you 
not especially remember in your prayers a 
cause which has enlisted several over whom 





ang, in implicit reliance on the promise of 


trial pamlnctgg, 


have vastly the advantage.” 





ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


to strike out of the clause prescribing the qualifications o 


who shall have filed their declaration of intention to be 


the United States.” 


Mr. WADE. Mr. President, I do not propose. 


bill. 


it than I can pretend to be. 
that seems necessary to be said in regard to it. 


nothing about the name. 


for himself which he refused to award to others 


man. 


very narrow limits. 


claimed by the founders of this Republic. 
not the advocate of any new doctrine. 


I am 
I stand 


tution. 


pendence. 


and administered by those who framed it. 


minion over negroes, 


Where, 


brought to bear. 


at liberty to travel that easy road. 
ments which [I am about to advocate. 


their supporters. 


those in power. 


perilous. 
these considerations. 


not swerve (> it. 
our pubii. affairs, hich demands the firmness 


of his country. 


the present. 


what may happen hereafter. I may, perhaps, 
magnify the importance of the present moment; 
I may not appreciate it rightly; but to me, this 
appears ta be the most solemn and most import- 
ant of all the crises through which the Govern- 
ment has ever gone. It is my desire to treat the 
subject in accordance with these views of its im 
portance; hence I shall endeavor to restyain my 
feelings to what is appropriate to the place and 
the occasion. J] shalj endeavor to measure my- 
self to that unimpassioned manner, which, in my 
judgment, this presence and this occasion require. 

What are some of the circumstances under 
which this question presents itself before ya? 
When I took my seat in this body, same five years 
since, it was shortly after the enactment of the 
famous Compromise Measures of 1850. On the 
first day of the session, a Senator from Mississippi, 
ao} now a member of the Senate, (Mr. Foote,) in- 
troduced a string of resolutions, which were after- 
wards known as the finality resolutions, assert- 
ing that the Compromise Measures of the previ- 
ous Congress were {¢g be deemed and taken by the 
Americgn people to, be a final settlement and ad- 
justment of the difficult and dangerous questions 

dispute between the different sections and dif- 
ferent institutions of our common country. It 
seemed to me, at the time, to be exceedingly ab- 
surd to suppose that a resolution was paramount 
to a law of Congress, or that any additional safety 
eould be obtained from the passaue of @ mere 
sentiment confirmatory of a stubborn act of leg- 
islation, Nevertheless, it was urged upon this 
hody with great eloquence and zeal, from day to 
day, from week to week, and, I may say, from 
month to month. Arguments were employed ip 
favor of those resolutions, well caloylated to stir 
the blood—azsrouse the indignation—of a man 
comiag from my section of the Union. Still, I 
AS HOt provoked to utter a single syllable on 
1 subject, because I hoped that this dangerous 
and difficult question was settled forever, although 
I was opposed to the principles on which it was 
settled. I thought it would be hotter to let 
it alone, if we had indeed reached the end 
of it. All those who acted with me then on this 
side of the House, though constantly provoked, 
anever uttered a syllable in opposition to their op- 
‘ponents, but permitted the debate to go on with- 
out opposition. The advocates of jhe Oompro- 
mise ee had a Pia: all be own 

ey: 40 Xe surd as Ht may ar, shame- 
fal and ine ast was-—we who ay, forbear- 
‘Be to, Sen % word, were accused, from time to 
ame, ing and agitators of this 
subject. I say it was a false accusation, and 





Of | made to arouse sectional strife and hatred; and 


i has had its effect—it has too well answered its 

object. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1852, the great Conven- 

tions met jn due season, to select their candidates 

for the Peeks, and to announce the princi- 

they would administer the Gov- 
party placed their 


° | anguage was something like this: that the great 
4 party would resist the agitation of} 


‘ out of Con - , 
ba a ae in Congupss or out ope 
vesist 


ist it. They did not tell us how—whether by | 








btudgeons in the Senate, by pistols, by swords, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. No, 356) to authorize the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Kansas to form a Constitution and 
State Government preparatory to their admission into the 
| Union on an equal footing with the original States, the 
pending question being on the amendment of Mr. Apams 


voters for election of delegates to a constitutional Con- 
vention, in the eleventh section, after the words, “ citizen 
of the United States,” the words, “including all persons 


come such, in compliance with the naturalization laws of 


at this time, to go into any very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the questions presented to us by this 
That has already been most ably performed 
by Senators much more capable to do justice to 
They have said all 


I come before the Senate to-day as a Republi- 
can, or, a8 some prefer to call me, a Black Repub- 
lican; for I do not object to the term; I care 
I come here especially 
as the advocate of Liberty instead of Slavery. I 
remember that, when the debate on this subject 
was opened at the present session, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Toucry] uttered a senti- 
ment which I most heartily approve; he said that 
he knew nothing more contemptible and despi- 
cable than the spectacle of a man ciaiming rights 


Sir, I will never claim for myself a right which 
I am not perfectly willing to award to my fellow- 
But, although I approve this sentiment of 
the Senater from Connecticut, I do not approve 
his application of the principle; for he seemed 
inclined te circumscribe the noble sentiment to 


I do not understand that, in laying down this 
proposition, I claim anything more than was 


upon the principles of the fathers of our Consti- 
I intend to claim no more than I under- 
stand they claimed, not for any particular class 
of men, but for all mankind, according to the 
priaciples laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
In saying this, however, I do not in- 
tend to ignore the obligations embraced within 
the fair scope of the Constitution, as understood 
While 
I claim to be a Republican, I am not a negro- 
worshipper, as we are sneeringly called, and still 
less am | a worshipper of those who claim do- 


T am no sycophant or worshipper of power any- 
I know how -eesy it is for coma minds ta 
glide along with the current of popular opinion, 
where influence, respectability, and all those mo- 
tives which tend to seduce the human heart, are 
I am not unconscious of the 
persuasive power exerted by these considerations 
to drag men along in that current; but I am not 
} I am not un- 
#ware how unpopular on this floor are the sent- 
I well 
understand the epithets to which they subject 
Every man who has been in 
this Hall for one hour knows the difference be- 
tween him who comes here as the defender and 
supporter of the right of human nature, and him 
Who comes as the vile sycophant and flatterer of 
I know thatjthe one road is easy 
to travel—the other ig hard, perhaps at this time 
Sir, Iam not to be swayed by any of 
Taking the Constitution 
for my guide—taking the principles of the fathers 
of the Constitution as the polar star to direct me 
in what I consider to be the path of duty, I shall 
We have reached a crisis in 


Mr. President, in my judgment, since the form- 
ation of the Constitution, there never was a time 
more trying to the institutions of our fathers than 
If they can stand the pressure of 
the present moment, there will be little fear of 


up. They say they will resist the agitation here— 
how, I do not know ; how, I have no means of 
knowing, only. by what they have done. I do 
not know but that some of us may be brought to 
feel how it is that this constitutional right is to 
be resisted here. They are, however, pledged at 
all events to resist it, and Tam ai ealy plated 
here to stam all 
‘it "30, 


attempts to tran = 
at the hazard. of whatever it may cost. I haye 
dwelt upon this subject the more earnestly, be- 
cause I fear that there is a systematic attempt to 
put down the freedom of debate on the subject 
of Slavery. 


But, Mr. President, we’were told that a politi- 
cal millennium was about to come; that those 
Compromise Measures were to be a final settle- 
ment and adjustment of all the difficult, danger- 
| ous, and delicate questions between the different 
sections of the Union. Although I did not see 
fii then to interpose and state to the Senate the 
opinions which I entertained, I did not believe a 
- | political millennium was so near at hand, for I 
could not help reflecting that, in the providence 
of God, that which is unjust cannot be permanent. 
If this were not the case, he would cease to be 
the God of Justice. I do not believe you could 
establish a principle that should stand forever 
upon a basis which was wrong and rnjust, and 
such as must meet ihe disapprobation of a just 
man and of God. It is impossible to make a 
finality of such a measure as that. Gentlemen 
will yet learn that all nature is progressive, and 
that there is no finality bus God. However gen- 
tlemen may dream over the workmanship of their 
own hand:, though they may fix it to suit their 
own fancy and desires, being based upon the 
grossest injustice, however they may resolve 
and re-resolve what shall be a finality, the Al- 
mighty will confound all their selfish schemes, 
and they will still find that the finality is as ‘ar 
off as ever. 

Reflections like these brought my mind to the 
. | conclusion that it was impossible that your final- 
ity measures should ever be a finality. I did not 
wish to agitate the subject. I could even wish, 
as a lover of my country, that they might in 
some measure be a finality. 1 knew that institu- 
tions were prevailing in some parts of the coun- 
try, which could not meet the approbation of a 
just man. I say it here, because it is as well to 
speak plainly what we know to be the facts. All 
just men, all patriots, from the formation of the 
Constitution to this moment, have looked forward 
to the time when a certain institution which now 
jeopards the very being of the Republic should 
be wiped out. Gentlemen may rise and tell me 
that the founders of the Constitution were lovers 
of injustice and Slavery ; they may preach until 
doomsday, that the fathers believed Slavery to 
be right; but it is a libel on them—it is a gross 
slander upon their memories. There was not 
one of those great men whose names are held 
sacred, and are revered among the American 
people, who did not treat it as. a great stigma upon 
the Republic whieh they had formed; and they 
hoped in their heart of hearts that the time 
would come, and come soon, when it would be 
blotted out forever. Not to wish this, would 
make them fiends instead of patriots. They did 
wish it, and not only wished it, but they made 
use of all the means within the legitimate com- 
pass of their power to accomplish it. Those 
whom we revere themost, groaned and ago- 
nized in spirit when they found that their en- 
deavors to aholish this accursed institution could 
not, for some selfish reason, be at once accom- 
plished. There isno man that has figured in 
this Republic, whose name I hold in greater es- 
timation than that of Thomas Jefferson. He 
was the enemy of everything that was unequal 
and unjust. He might have had unwarrantable 
aspiration for place; but, if so, it was a weakness 
of human nature, for which I can excuse him. 
Some say that he used means for the attainment 
of power which were not entirely proper. This 
may have been the case—I know not, At any 
rate, when he attained a position which gave 
him the power to do right, there was no man of 
whom [| know that ever labored with more disin- 
terested zeal for the accomplishment of that 
which I stand here to-day to advocate, than 
Thomas Jefferson. I speak of him particularly, 
because he was a resident of a slave State; was 


the patriousm, and the manhood, of every love : born in @ region where the institution prevailed 


with its greatest force; was educated, undopbt- 
edly, as far as ‘a man could be educated, to be- 
lieve it to be right; and yet his clear sagacity 
foresaw that it was all wrong, egregiously wrong. 
He predicted, more than seventy years before it 
took place, that the Almighty would visit us 
with a heavy hand because we willfully retained 
this institution. His prediction is true to-day, 
for the shadow of this accursed institution is the 
only thing that crosses the path of this great 
Republic, and makes the experiment of free gov- 
ernment ag yet a problem. If tiis were out of 
the way, if there was no Slavery on either side 
of Mason and Dixon’s iine, what would there 
be to disturb the anticipations of any patriot ? 
But for this, it is clear the Union of these States, 
founded upon the great principles of equality, 
justice, and republicanism, might endure forever; 
but to-day @ dark cloud intervenes and obstructs 
the horizon, Whether it will soon pass away, f 
cannot tell, 
I have said, Mr. President, that I rose to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time under circumstances 
more disastrous, more gloomy, more fraught with 
apprehension to our glorious Republic, than ever 
before existed since its foundation. Was there 
ever before a time when one section of the Union 
was warring against the other with such acrimony 
as now ? 
I ask any gentleman to tell me who it was in 
the olden times, in the better days of our Repub- 
lic, that rose up as the advocate of eterna) chains 
and slavery to any class of the human race. His 
name is not to be found upon the records of those 
great men who made their. impress on our Con- 
otitution, It was left for later and smaller men 
to believe that your “ peculiar institution” was 
divine, that it had its root in the eterna) fitness 
of things, and was to endure forever. It was 
reserved for smaller men, at a later period, when 
the Republic became more corrupt than formerly, 
to introduce into the nation this nefarious doc- 
trine. If it is to continue, farewell to the work- 
manship of those great men who formed our Con- 
stitution and Union. 
Formerly we were told that the rights of the 
States were to be ted; that this institution 
existed by virtue of the authority of the States 
wherein it was tolerated ; that the General Gov- 
ernment had nothing to do with it. The cry was, 
“ Hands off! The General Government has noth- 
ing to do with Slavery.” What do we see now? 
You are called m to forget all other interests, 
and to go eh ¢ with zeal to the protection, the . 
spread, and the perpetuity, of this institution. 
An entire change seems to have taken place. If 
this institution were confined to the States which 
tolerate it,I would say that I haveno more to do 
with it in a State of this Union than in Algiers, 
in Russia, or in Turkey, or anywhere else. In 
general, T deplore the tyranny and oppression of 
men everywhere; but it is not for me to redzess 
their ies within those jurisdictions where I 
am deprived of the right of using an influence. 
When it is sought to introduce it into Territories 
under the jurisdiction of the General Government, 
make me responsible for it. When you 98 
you mes titution into 
my vote to endeavor to carry your a. where it 
free territory, where it does not ¢ v- 
is within the entire contro! of the © 
ernment, you invoke my aid to Pp 


cannot have it. 
accursed tion there, You rake it out 
bee “to destroy it. Ieannot by any 
d Aca ae 
to pda r nate, ' . 
1. excel ey ad the 
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Sherman’s amendment to the Army appropria- | he was, expressed in his 7th of March speech, and the simple, existing, eternal fact, that the General Jackson in the preceding canvass, and | tion, then, of this private conversation, could | Slavery sentiments, “ conquered his prejudices,” 
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tion bill, which suspends the ruffian enactments | in 1850. Yet the sham Democracy, the sup- negro 6 a sees tha Absighty designed iien | Se supposed to enjoy his unbounded confi-| serve no other purpose than to embarrass me, 
y) of the pretended Legislature of Kansas. Sub- | posititious progeny of the Democracy of 1798, sonveiden iP Gerpass de sohcadtmate social dence, called at the lodgings of Mr. Clay, in | and force me prominently into the pending con- 
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and was among the first to bow down and wor-} preference for the election of Buchanan, be- So gnens eres 
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fs ; h her hands to th 
/ “ eciagle aed te h = the city of Washington. ] t—which I desire to avoid. ship the Moloch of Slavery. cause it would tend to promote and influence | Pomdent of the New York Daily News sy) — 
q unis pepe: reer — eonete a pguenpre ig wim Foe bey ee a ia a ‘ sy. | time iu the canes of his only hota in the er You ive otatainky correct in your recollec-| | We know little of Mr. Fillmore prior to the| the Anti-Slavery agitation while that of Fre. | ‘#t the slave girl whose freedom was puch Ges 
House, which restores the Missouri Compromise; | in giving constructive power to the Federal | ro Rogar em’ oe BS, Of pve: ay House, his intimate and confidential friend, | tion. ‘ You told me explicitly that you did not | year 1838, when he gave the following reply to | mont would tend to a cessation of it. by Mr. Beecher’s congregation, absconded lus Mr. Wilson has g 
- and to crown the legislation of the week, Whit- | Government. br: " re aneee ath " — “Sect hte P oe Hon. R. P. Letcher, since Governor of Ken- | feel at bbery to give the conversation alluded | an Abolition society of Western New York: Wendell Philli h ibe ly, taking with her certain articles not ly 7imevalue ; the geograph 
field was ejected from his seat by the decisive | It must not be forgotten, in this connection, ban fo age enutnas ewer loaned upon tucky, then also a member of the House. Short- | to, and would notdo so under any circumstances, R iin alt ips, another Garrisonian Abo- Pays It pec oe it is said, concoct he describes, the tril 
majority of 18. The House has thus, in several | that among the amendments to the Constitu- | the world.” si ly after Mr. Buchanan’s entry into the room, | without my express permission.’ In this, you uFFALO, October 17, 1838. _| litionist, said to be the most eloquent man in Sh aun the girl, to raise the $1,20, MMMM oi- languages, mat 
ways, pronounced the pretended laws of Kansas | tion, amendments procured mainly by Mr. Jef- pret as is D ! Wedo not wish to pe aparece’ te aubjess Boy ° ri ponehing pe i + ite ane aihigeeens 5 Sea eT rae ‘: ee spatiale States, unaneoa Disunionist, is ting pers will be could Se ena " civil polity. and their 
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mall ghd vod Wa latand. neck nandll Gacdlek | lecamets deihisesions i da daslaced shes Hall-gee: n ocracy esidential election, and spoke of the certain- | of honor and principle PPpo' y the An very also for Buchanan. He says he still has hope ! 


. spoil a theory which the author seems to con- | ty of the election of his favorite ; adding, that e will not attempt to add ing to the | ciety of the county of Erie, has just come to Sie Rises . . The above base falsehood is being extensin.| 
the yeas and nays in these several cases, with | ers not expressly granted by the Constitution feaaplats we so much pleasure; but it so he would form the most splendid Cabinet that id , sm ® hand. You solicit my answer to the following of Disunion—he still hopes that the election heres peny 


, “ humiliation which every high-minded friend of | ; atories : of Buchanan may effect that object. The An- ly wane by the Pro‘Slavery press, tothe inuy iy 
an analysis ofthe vote in each. |__| to the Federal Government are resorved to the | happens that the Almighty did erento the An- | Koy sould he have one more diinguished thor | Mf Buchanan mast felon reading his damn-| Figs Do you believe that petitions to Con-| t-Slavery. Bugle, of Ohio, and, in fact, every| Of ‘te itt Sarah, and the humane rev 

e ‘os x epu rid re a’ , 4 States. There is no such grant of power 10 | slo-Saxon, and other German races, the Celts, | that of Mr. Jefferson, in which were both Mad-| ig proof of the charge made by Mr. Clay. gress, on the eubject of Slavery and the slave} Abolition paper advocating Disunion, con- 80 generously manumitted her on the payment 
strength every day, in Congress and.in the | reference to this clause of the Constitution, | 14 91] the Caucasians; and it so happens that | ison and Gallatin? Where would he be able| / It seems that General Jackson himself was | tTade, ought to be received, read, aad respect- ‘ 
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country. and hence the enforcement of it is left with the the great body of them were held in slavery | to ened equally ray men? Rie Hushonas tognizant of the dishonorable intrigue above ay Serene by the Representatives of the | }:..., salted’ ‘Tier regi ery ne She is now in Washington, a free woman, wi Mae ice, & remedy for 

peers ome crete ot rai - syst wi pe —, if een from about the era of Crestion, or a little later < wa Me of State, eine 7 Mr Clay, “This exposed, and that he denounced it at the time, dina - Are you opposed to the annexation | POWer for Buchanan, by withdrawing votes —roree o ~ domestic in one of the most nr i ns. — -ney 

from the enterprising publisher, C. H. Brainard, | ® ecessary one, is the insertion of the power | down, to some three hundred years ago. It is} jontleman (Mr. Clay) playfully remarked that | like an honorable man. The following charac- | of Texas to this Union, under any circum-| from Fremont. spectable families in the city. The statemen |] peet of the =" re. 
of Boston, a lithographic likeness of Colonel to legislate in other clauses of the same article, | 4),9 true, that two-thirds of the Caucasian race 3 is therefore false in every particular. ; y slight. He rig 


e thought there was no timber there fit for a ||teristic letter from the old hero has recently | 8tances, 80 LONG as sLaves are held therein? 


TO de eit ale F ‘ i Fillmore and Buch: isunion- 
Joun ©. Fremont, the people’s candidate for while it is withheld in this, and one or two| jn Russia are at this time slaves. Now, we | Cabinet officer, unless it was Mr. Buchanan } heen published in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- Third. Are you in favor of Congress exer- achanan Sse boil: Discusion 
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: : : . | others. intain, that ding to the principles of | himself. : . cising all the constitutional power it possesses sles : ‘ , een Sey Book. ers, rather than th 
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distinguished man sd have yet seen. of State Rights by the sham Democracy, is the | on Probes method of drawing s conclusion, if with the charge of bargain, intrigue, and cor- . Clay, P e candidate of the | raz Srarus? would no doubt tend to widen the breach be- | 8!mce the unaccountable whim that carrie i community felt ame 





: has ruption, dyring the Administration of Mr.| sham Democracy in anything but an enviable| Fourth. Are you in fayor of mmmepiaTe legis-} tween the North and South. The election of | °V8" the Black Republican cause. ig 
_— * oe the laws and Constitution | the above mode of reasoning of the Day Book Adams, notified Mr. Buchanan of his intention | gr honorable position. We dislike to be com- lation for the qbolition of Slavery in the Dis-| Fremont, on the contrary, would forever blast ‘utune ada ae 
Brom_the Richmond (Ve.) Reqyiger. of Pennsylvania, in the Wheeler slave case. | ;, applied to, the Caucasians, it will show that | to publish the above occurrence, but, by the pelled to apply such language to @ candidate | "ist of Columbia ? the ‘gedébecte of he Di mars N he will repent that he turned traitor to all lis § 
THE TRUE ISSUE. That State abolished Slavery some forty or they should again be reduced to Slavery—that earnest entreaties of that gentleman, he was for the Presid + eas inte} hei I am much engaged, and have no time to en- prcepe r the isunionists, orth and | former professions, and rue the time when by | 

The Democrats of the South in the present | My years ago. In fact, steps were taken to | is ¢o say, all who have to earn their bread by induced to forbear doing so.” “ ee mews u oo _ o rn Y | ter into an argument, or to explain at length | 50uth- His policy and official influence, even a ge ova (<9rn the Demo- | 
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canvass cannot rely on the old grounds Pf de- | that end so early as 1780. But up to the year | jahor, ‘And this is what the Richmond En-| “Lbeabove,” continues the Times, “is a true which his conduct, as exposed by Henry Clay, | my reasons for my opinion, I shall therefore, | Without legislation, would at once stop the ef. | Crate, party x MARCIA § 
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: ; and denounced by General Jackson, can be | for the present, content myself by answering | forts to extend Slavery, and bring in the Terri- none good for the Tibunc readers, wil wu. § ; 
e | fence and excuse for Slavery ; for they seek not | 1847, persons from the South were permitted . th D copy of the document furnished by Mr. Clay ; . a ak. eee tae nt u , and g te toe many of the Hera'd’s old snlacries taifor the education anc 
. merely to retain $ sebere sf i but: to extend t8 | to pass through the State with their domestic pares" ~ That “4 all he ‘Soule to his biographer, to which we can certify, hav- described. This letter was furnished by the ar interrogatories in the AFFIRMATIVE, | tories, one by one, as free States. In the same to make it profitable for him to administer, he people, all of wh 
into regions where it is unknown. Much less maintains. paper, Wi 


‘ ‘ and leave for some fature occasion a more ex- . . eee 
= ollie or “body” servants, or to remain in it six politicians generally, are fully éhenuilesha Va fo ing compared it with the original, in Mr. Clay’s Hon. Wm. B. Lewis to the editor of the Nash- tended discussion of the subject. way, Slavery would be abolished in this Dis-| The Democrats have but to change their patro. 
can rely on the mere constitu guaran- ’ 


mpondered, he goes on 
, } of 7 ‘ ‘ from the Herald t i 
tees of Slavery, for such reliance is pregnant months. In that year, the permission was re-| 1» of restoring white slavery at a proper time, | ©" hand, The same may be seen in the vol- ville Banner, who says that the original manu Very respectfully, © Mi.uarp Fiztworn, | ‘ict by the People, without the interference of | #g@ ‘rom the Herald ta a paper Eagan 
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with the admission that Slavery is wrong, and | pealed, so that any slave brought into the though they say it is premature to agitate it as ume, ann on the page referred to above, in Dr. | 8°™Pt 18 wr oe . Here it is: Without going into tedious details, it is suf sarod et Sm piege s ae Se ten thousand 4 alice ouk of bis pocket. rred in directing the 

be for the a — a engi State, by his master or agent, became instantly | , practical question. They wish to crush out Colton’s note to us.’ eroirace, February 28, 1845. | ficient to assert roundly, without qualification, y p itself in the South, whic The following are the remarks of » Soul o the one object of 
is constitutional argument for Slavery, stand- | ».,. 










No one, we presume, at this day will ques-| _“ Your observations with regard to Mr. Bu- | that, during his whole career in Congress, ex- will prefer the Union to Slavery extengjon ; 


. eer Carolina journal on the subject : 
° . : ; : : . chanan are correct. He showed a want of F . and which will, in a few yeays, owing to th ’ wet 
are clearly right, if Slavery be morally wrong, Now, if the doctrine of State Rights is good poor whites will have their turn. tion the veracity of Henry Clay. His deadly moral courage in the affair of the intrigue of tending from 1837 to 1843, Mr. Fillmore stood ’ y yoars, 4 e From the South Carolina Times. } 


Ss ‘ “ 3 . e e intrig ; : : 2 tte eater freedom of discussion, prefer Freed sni sued 
for to get rid of it under the Constitution, or by | for anything, one would suppose that here was political yom ay - se have, oud Adams and Clay—did not do me justice in the side by side with Mr. Adams, Mr. Giddings, eo Slavery. In a word, the el ~~ ma weeend a eae ey 5 poe ~ cxpreae a 
amending the Constitution, is confessedly im- | a clear case demanding its application. A sov- OPINION OF A SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER. his death, joined his riends in ¢ anting requi- | exposé he then made; and I am sure about that | and Mr. Slade of Vermont, as the yncompro- a4 ’ za seg aie tii om : a . — — ig 
practicable. ereign State had declared, by its Constitution, mb teed sc ems over his grave; and it is too late for them | time did believe there was perfect under- | mising opponent of Slavery aggression. On |W) wnausurale @ great Hmancipation party in | re vn not the New York Herald eilox 
se a ie nT ta es | that Slavery should not exist within its limits; | _ We take the following from the Minden Her- | now to retract the fulsome gdulation which they Preeiaie gn wae er rt t ve This every question inyolying Slavery, which arose, ORs tinue to patronize it, without any regard tote 
it it be a nalation af the laws of God and ee ein punrasoe of thin ne aly whise Pablibed fo Claiborne Pais, | hae bestowed upon him. Hie now, by the | fonteney and the Secretary of Sine. Tit 1 og wil be found ree wo yu or nny,| A gT08t mam mocting of th Fremont men | shay or aolton satiments wis my 
be Chm gwd, OF the rée States aeall cecoto, Constitution, declares thai slaves shall not be | Lousiana: = ‘ _ | general consent of the sham Democracy, can-| there was any corruption in the case or not, I | With those of Messrs. Adqms and Giddings. | Was held at Vernon, in Southern Indiana, on | pear in its columns against the institutions asl 
rather thas codtinas te grarant what they con- | brought into the State, from the South or else- “ Our opinion is, that Brooks disgraced him- | onized as a political saint, along with the Jef-| know not; but one thing ] do know, that 4¢| After the expiration of his term of service in | the 24th ult. Judge Morton, the People’s can- people. of the Soath. : The truth is, we ban 
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sider immoral and pro e Constitution | where, on pain of forfeiture. In other words, self, and brought the whole Slavery cause into | fersons, Madisons, and Jacksons. It may he| wished me to combat them with their own | the House of Representatives, Mr. Fillmore was | didate for Governor, addressed above 3,000) O'S Abolisionists at heart residing ia th 
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cannot help Slavey fr another reson. «That | Tt to alave shall breathe the ait of Poannl-| Mer explode he fou lewanesteich | eed tat te ry i flse—tat it hasbeen | npone; that wns fo le my frande S04, 71) slactnd Comptroller of New York; and wehear| Pervon. He was formerly Democrat. ‘The| them tual tht they" wil be uy, may 
eaclicken tstiead with the Pa Al the feelings, vania, unless he comes under that clause of the | of chivalry on his part for which no valid ex- fabricated by Know Nothings and Republicans of State. This oo ee appeared mt Si phere nothing more of him until October, 1847, when | accounts from Indiana are cheering for the| are now regarded good aad true friends of the 
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ing alone, fully justifies the Abolitionists. They the spirit of negro abolition first, and then the 
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and the very existence of many millions of men, | Constitution which provides for the rendition | cuse can be offered. Sumner’s offence against for political effect. But this question is easily tion, and I repelled it with that honest indigna. | 4 Whig Convention, at Albany, nominated him | cause of Liberty. South and her institutions, would be found oa nd says: “If the pe 
is much stronger than the Constitution. It would | of fugitives from labor. But Wheeler's slaves Butler did not deserve any physical castigation, | determined. Let a committee of distinguished | tion as [which] I thought it deserved. for the Presidency. That Convention attested} There was a Fremont meeting at Dover, N. only constant readers and devoted patrons Society were devoted 
be far easier to c e or violate the Constitu- but, on the contrary, was, in our estimation, ” ,N. 
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AxprEw JAcksoN.” | the popular opinion of his position on the Sla-| H., on the 26th ult. Over 5,000 persons were Stance Se chocisie, pores = one ee rene 8 five ¢ 


sition to the at present seeming prevailing sex im ially in — 
The St. Louis Republi _ | timent of the South. . newly-arrived em 
ont ticket ait oe re: a rae hg A Ke “ We have very little, if any, confidence 0 MRaw-mills, introducing 
me * caskactaadh oe, © same | Northern politicians, journalists, or preachers onstracting good road 
will doubtless be the case in Louisiana, as well | They are not to be trusted, and we doubt (i eteelied to induce 
as in Kentucky, and perhaps in other slave | that the New York Day Book: wouid, if a wh ee re 
States. cient sum were offered, soon take position Po PP: oubt qu 
ompatible with the in 


lead in the unhol hich is being wage! 
A correspondent from Crawford county, Pa., hone decal ceh tortaitiantions atl 0 receive them.” 


: : : were not fugitives; they were brought into the | 5.17. all the circumstances, past and present, | S°PPorters of Mr. Buchanan, in company with 
i ne Sane exd tote it State by their owner, and were therefore for- nay pooeent, perfectly pinnae, “steven jestly the representatives of the other two parties,} The Washington Union has endeavored to | very question, by unanimously adopting the | present. 
and independently of it. We derive no right to feited. Yet the Federal “ Democratic” Judge | merited. We have no sympathy with the Sla- wait on Mr. Colton, and examine the original. | throw suspicion upon the genuineness of this | Wilmot Proviso. They commended their can- 
our slaves from it, and weaken our cause by | Kane exerted all his power to restore them to | Very agitators on either side—we have a su-| Their report will be entirely satisfactory to all | letter, but without the slightest reason, that we | didate in an address which contained these 


seeming to rely on it. Wheeler, and punished his fellow-citizen, Wil- | Preme contempt for Southern fire-eaters, and | perties—or rather, we should say, conclusive | have seen. It is published by a highly re-| words: “UNcomPRomisinc HOSTILITY TO THE 
N ill it avail us aught to show that th 3 . ‘ ice- vending Northern fanatics; but we do think | — . e\f ‘ ’ nae aetatee ys : 
a wah tery: and” , aa ; vo ae liamson, with three months imprisonment, for | ino if ever a man might he enoneld tee he- with all parties; for we apprehend that the | spectable paper of Nashville, by the editor, | ExTeNston or SLavery. No MORE THRRITORY 


condition of Slavery. If we stop there, we | @3ring to inform the negroes of their rights. } coming desperate in the halls of legislation, friends of Mr. Buchanan would not be particu-| Mr. Hall, who is weil known in this communi- | js OYR WATCHWORD, UNLESS IT BE FREE, We 
weaken our cause by the very argument intend- | The charge of contempt, as everybody knows, | that man is Sumner. larly well satisfied with such a report. ty, where he resided for some years, ag @ re- | present you sound, good men, who PERSONATE 


e ed to advance it; for we propose to introduce | was a mere false pretence, invented to bring “We have read the debates in Congress for} ut no rational men doybts the truth of the | aponsible public officer, and as editor of the | these principles.” c 2 against the South and her institutions, notwil 
into new territory, human beings whom we as- | the victim within the grip of t ; many years past, minutely and impartially, and | statement of Mr. Colton, verified as it is by the| Republic. We have always understood him to| Let it be remarked, by th that this | *7ites.38 teat that county, which last fall gave | standing its efforts to impress upon her peop TE We hope this book 
sert te be unfit for wots ag hcg’ spe. Beal at ane ee ee never haye we known any man so foully and . y ys » by the way, that this Pod that wise sugge 


Pe “ : ; q Se Page ? 1,000 Republican majority, is now sure tq give | that it runs with the hare.” 4 
: ; If this had been the merely perverse action | unceasingly abused and vilified as this same hand-writing of Mr, Clay, which has been sub-/| be a gentleman of high character; and what- | Whig doctrine of 1847 is identical with the Re- ; seantam is sectional’ ie ‘ 
Be “en” “ Bas _ jy Pay pte é 90 sian talhatids Dehin;%i'ueath ve UF Uk eeu sueey dog of Southern agitation, | mitted to the inspection of the editor of the| ever may be his character, he has asserted that | publican platform of 1856. Mr. Fillmore was Fremont at least 4,500. Erie county, he says,| Who says that Republicanism is sectional? 7 Sieey fiend to the eolod 




































































, rea . +s ray : : : ill be nearly 2,000 for Fremont; Warren, for- ivilizati 
oral, religious, natural, and prob- i i : it i _ | from ‘Bose’ Douglas down to the smallest and | Times. he has the original of the letter in his posses- | elected Vice President, with the fall under- = ky _ Jie ’ ivilization —of poor, d 

j ably : in the general, a secieney Gpstitution of sete! a sericsaiebied wk tad re’ most oleae ~_ ae = pee ~ Pie sy Here, then, we have the real intriguer. We| sion; which rt test of its genuineness which | standing, North and South, that ile oe his Pole im gn Or win county, is decidedly en ee = bad space, we should J 
4 I pe a Ny Scan Bi “a aera —_ by the Administration, The Attorney Gener- Pe henle: but ty Bry wes a ‘camaro ta have heard much of the charge of “ bargain | cannot be gainsayed. As a collateral proof of | principles. They were the principles of Daniel aaming . counties, Fillmore ia not : mo pecemncemer eee Ot . i contents, which cof 
} dadithaan of State equality and Slavery ae al, who has always been made the catspaw of | hit, that their spite arises more froma reluctant | #04 corruption” between Messrs. Clay and| the genuineness of the letter, it may be re- | Webster, repeatedly expressed on several occa- c A ee will. 4 . "| Gam teresting. 

x : gion. Slavery Propagandists, was particularly active; Fnowsede? oh his cool superiority of talent, ne Adams, founded on the fact that Mr. Clay and| marked, that the adopted son of General Jack- | sions during that and the following year; and ai —_, at ae N. Y., = I love my wife with the most ardent aft (MMNBSLACHIONS rnow THe Wx 
} For if Sla be nat @ legitimate, useful. ae : any difference of opinion on principle. | his friends supported Mr. Adams for the Presi-| son, who bears the same name, has published | they were the principles of H 1 save the Postmaster and a Mormon, who | tion, but that wife must toil with ber or Lanpor. Edited by Georg 
moral, Ae pene ted institution, we cannot, AEE Payee thes oP Wn, nbaeneeal Douglas—than whom, jn our humble opinion, y a : . 4 : P So enry ¢ "y aed the : we. yg : Ticknor & Fields. 1256. 


. * i j ; i : : : . doesen’t like the Republican opposition to Po-| hands, rather than own the first dollar in hi 
- the President and Cabinet were brought to ws 1 , dency in the contest in the House of Represent- | a letter, in which he denounces the bad faith | Whigs of Kentucky, expressed in a milder : ppo , 
ane to fe br it, or ee ae tran bear in the case, in order to crush the sover- Riearaced: Ths Cadets Deaeber-Aes ous Hak atives, hut therg was ngver any evidence suffi-| of those who are publishing the priygte letters | form in his speech, and the resolutions adopted lygamy, there is hardly a Buchanan man there. 9 ben Baan + ~ whith 
with those States having no such institution. eignty of Pennsylvania law beneath the weight | to time hurled at Sumner all his native and cient to convince a dispassionate mind of the| of his distinguished namesake, written when | at Lexington. But this en passant. New Jersey is moving. Two large and en-| pave for 7 object to repair the mischiel 
Northern Democrats need not go thus far. | of Federal power and usurpation, These are | Well-cultivated slang ; and then ° Og, the king of | fact. Here, however, we have the direct testi-| he was on the brink of the grave. Weare not| The death of General Taylor, by placing Mr. 


thusiastic meetings have been recently held in| arising from the violation of good faith in th 
They do not seek to extend Slavery, but only striking cases, but there are others equally de- be ore Boag a the = iy aah fee mony of Mr. Clay himself, that the aééempt to | responsible for the good faith of the publisher | Fillmore in the Presidential chair, put to proof | Orange on the Park, reminding our frond who | repeal of the Missouri Compromise. I am 
ons ? on ey ade “A epic of At ey on nnd cidive in principle, going to show that the par-  orak falled , chinie la wih sits snore wall 4 ny corrupt him, and to purchase his support for | of the letter, as we know not the circumstances | his vatinted opposition to Slavery. He could | writes us, of the log.oabin days, They were ad- | Posed to a sf = ee — pte wok 
reg Tis Sent tank they should. Our friends ty which claims to inherit its principles from | vective; and the chorus has been filled to every General Jackson, was made by Mr. James Bu-| under which it was written ; but its truthfulness | not resist the imperious demands of the South, | dreased by Ex-Gov. Pennington, Judge Culver, porque norma “While I feel ‘inflexible hd the 
are conservatives at home, and conservatives of | the school of Jefferson, as regards the relative | ‘beat and bar,’ with the yelpings of the little | chanan of Pennsylvania, and authority will not be disputed. and signed the Fugitive Slaye Law, which he} H. N. Congor, and B, Stainsley, of Newark. belief that it ought not to be interfered with 
the Union—conservative of religion, of mar- rights of the States and Federal Government, woo}ly-headed poodles from the South—men| ne would at any rate conclude that Mr.| So the sham Democracy may as well make sybsequently admitted was rather against his ' 
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riage, of property, of State institutions, and of | 1.45 gone far beyond the school of Alexander Merc “hes - Tivteos a behalf of Buchgnan would discoyntenance the charge of| up their minds to gupport a renegade Federal. | conscience. He however took a novel method ereignty, I am as inflexibly opposed to its ¢ 
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institati . ; aE Hae , of Virginia, urging the formation of an electoral : m , 
re pectipamngne ane nob tae, Hamilton, in giving practical interpretation to | whose chains they so injudiciously rave and rant. “bargain” on the part of Mr. Clay, with Mr. ist for the Presidency, whom Henry Clay and | of overcoming his scruples. He submitted the | ticket aoa seve oliedions padenaand rng on this continent beyond its prev ra ee on ev 
admit in this canvass that ours tA rightful | those powers. There is, in fact, no precedent] “ And finally, under the influence of all this, Adams, after having himself put the virtue of} Andrew Jackson have, under their own hands, | question of constitutionality to a Southern Pro- and ° fant lus 







$ i In Mary] isi ither American nor anti-Ane’ : : 
and legitimate, and sanctioned by the | of tyranny in our annals for the modern Dem- | Sumner becomes somewhat desperate, and hurls | that gentleman to proof. But no such thing.| charged with intrigue and corruption—not | Slavery man, his Attorney General, Mr. Crit- n Maryland and Louisiana, thereareGerman| I recognise neither Ps mls sal 





: : i | igan, Whig, Democrat, or Abolition parties 
ori mt spre injections of Sepa | Coon ri Rng ge Sil y ale, be io jen. ren ye Stovhis rag 2 pol By innuendo he evidently intended to keep the | upon rumor or hearsay, but of their own | tenden, who very easily satisfied the conscience oa we geen act cachet ete ot the ‘approaching rere Ta a ry? hee bers of volum 
thority @ ae . - } F . olts, which send them howling in - 7 . . : <q 
They cannot consistently intai “that 8 very Colonial vassalage. They go beyond Hamil-} fasion; and then, as a last resort of revenge, foul charge on its legs. He refers to the mat-| knowledge—they being the parties whom he | of Mr. Fillmore, who no longer hesitated to of the people for Freedom taken from 












; , i i ° ion.—J0 4 Fremow. 
is immoral, inexpedient, and. profane, and yet ton’s theory, and George III’s practice. To} one of the manly number slips up to him in ter in his letter to the editor of the United | attempted to corrupt, and to institute a dishon- | give his assent to that odious and infamous ncn oom utente ne i . larry aati tive ror to ¥ ope 
continue to submit to its extension. find parallels to the tyranny, the usurpation, | the Senate Chamber, finds him seated at his Statzs Telegraph, of October 16, 1826, as fol-| orable bargain between them. Of course, the | enactment. The whole course of President Leit Star ( Quidin ‘St r,) which 1 eed Bios pe there is ® foot of land to who could thus 

We know that we utter bold truths. But the | the corruption, and the despotic maxims, now | desk, writing, unarmed, and with great gusto | lows: go-between expected to feather hia own nest | Fillmore was in strong contrast with that of e 4 ‘ none 40 hp : 


time has now arrived when their utterance can | « 8 t canes him. Wonderful feat! And is this “The facts are before the world, that Mr.{ by the arrangement Con man and State Comptroller Fillmore. same direction, Success to the noble Ger- prarenved ee cape eget ; “a Sidiccnee’« ; 
= ~ pose i paren The true issue should | > YO8Be WHY Whe Parly m power, we must £0! the way Southern Rights are to be vindicated ? Clay and his particular friends made Mr. Adams : gre mans! of SlavergesDo nial. Webster. andor, too, sympathi 
Sta out 80 boldly clearly 


ndeed, we scarcely kr 




































: 2 r A He turned out of office all the Free Soil Whi will 
that back to the era of Charles I and James Il. Are these the kind of champions the South | president, and Cl Since writing the foregoing, we have received ; ‘a8 Border i that I never can, aud never 
aaa mime OS" Without exaggeration, we declare the belief | must look to for her defence jn the national State. ac  aeentati deat dada: power mh the Nashville Banner of os ‘29th ultimo, con- of New York, ep obtained places under PR nf a pe nase she was) 3 oes ys a t.. oA eahly prow will ever make . a eel a 
The above article, from the acknowledged or- | that no man capable of reflection and compari. | halls of a Is ou eg of ere ence from guch ¢onduct, and the circumstances | taining the following notice of the Washing Gegoral: Taplow on _ in their places men} their papers, the Leapentworth pe sup. | Yo, to spread Slavery over territory an me, had a Dacaed 
gan of the Virginia “Democracy,” is a very | on, can read the great work of Macaulay, just degradation as this, that the Slavery of the | connected with it. wine? will judge of the +: 2 | who, like himself, had “conquered their preju- ’ CARER erald, 80p-| 3008 not-exist.—Henry Clay. nD 


: ‘ r 7 f this free and enlightened 
jewel of candor. It is the Democratic platform | 20w 80 popular, in which he gives the history pom A be perpetuated? Ciulleniea dey cause from the effec 


in a nutshell. Everybody knows that so long | of James II’s reign, without running parallels | think so, and may rave at any man who has the Another very remarkable passage of this 
as the sham Democracy hold power,the Virginia | on every page with current events in this coun- | independence to condemn such conduet—par- | same letter is ag follows : 


ton Union's attempt to discredit the genuine- dices.” ports Ruchanan, while another, the Kickapoo 
ness of the letter of General Jackson. We pre-|°'..” Pare Pioneer, notorious for its ulous hostili 
: ; Since the expiration of Mr. Fillmore’s Presi- reagan tragic cuts y 


sume that no rational man will entertain ; | to all Free State emigrants, supports Fillmore. 
doubt on that point, after reading the state- dential term, hg has, until recently, been quite igrants, suppo 
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orld, for ample mater: 
athor’s burning word 
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: , : : ; he " ‘ : ss ' No doubt the interests of Slavery extension will ‘ . ; WOAaCK, we rejoice t! 
i nden i . The points of resemblan ticularly if he be a Southerner; but we tell| “I had no authority from Mr. Clay or his : mum on the subject of politics. He went abroad , To the Editor of the National Era: e , j 
ee saeco sig, hw we Deh cas ciaabieentinon of ro thom Ut the citizens ofthis Republic are not | frends to propose any terms to General jack | Meat of the Hanner igh. | it the midst of the excitement consequent upon | P° *# $af with one as with the other. The eathosias Yai Ohio fo wondersl. DfEE find ite way to the 
te Sime ate ¥ ae to be convinced as to what is right and whatig | gon jn relation to their votes, nor did I make| “In the Banner of the aad alt, on pabliah- the proposition to repeal the Missouri Oompro-| The editor of the Cleveland Leader gi ocrats are deserting the ranks by hundreds. I ¥ Circles, and ; 
who has avowed in his letter of acceptance that |Present, are so frequent and siriking as to| wrong by blows, and are not to be brought tog | any such proposition. I trust I would be as | ing, for the first time, the extract from General | “2 proposition to repea Missouri Oompro- he edit eets county seat of Greene, (Xenia,) with! hinted : 
he has lost his individuality, and become the startle che reader. He half interrogates him- Baal d on by brute force. incapable of becoming a messenger upon such Jackson’s letter of the 28th of F ebruary, 1845, | mise, without giving any public indication of | glowing account of the Dayton mass meeting. opulation of six or seven thonsand, there 9" 5 such > * 
mere creature of the Cincinnati Convention, will, | Self, if he is not dreaming over the last news “This is our opinion of the Sumner and | an occasion, as it is known General Jackson | in regard to Mr. Buchanan's conduet in the his opposition to that nefarious measure. His | He estimates the number present at 100,000, cab siz Bachanan men. There was forme! CA an age, 
: ‘ : ; + +. | Brooks affair—only the half is not told.” would be to receive such a m e alleged ‘ bargain, intrigue, and corruption’ af- | ¢ionds said that he was opposed to re but | mostl ng men. Hundreds of banners flash ko for Ohio’s the presenc 
in the event of his election, be guided entirely | from Kansas or Washington, which his imagi- . anang eof 1825, we were careful to say that the peal, y young a strong Democratic force there. the ‘ 

by his Virginia friends, the Wises, Masons, and | »@tion has clothed in this allegorical dress. The conversation above recited by Mr. Clay oaginal letter ef General Jackson, from which that he was equally opposed to its restoration. | through the streets and hang from tls windows, | jority for Fremont will be unprecedented memories, of | 


Hunters. Mr, Wise claims that he was the| “Democracy” in this day means nothing} T8# Rerustican Execrorat Ticker in Ken- | took place in the room of Mr. Letcher, of Ken-| the extract was taken, was then lying before us. He was for acquiescing in the measure, wicked | The procession was miles in length, Four | ®20rmous. Yours, respectfully, © ——~ 
























Srammowonsss Parzus 
i irgini irgini ini — isvi i . | tucky; and this circumstance laid that gentl “In the Banner of the 10th inst., though he regarded it, simply because it was | stands were erected—three for English and one Fi ROE ag Frederic 4 
choice of Virginia, that Virginia had a right to | more nor less than sustai demand of | TUCKY.—The Louisville (Ky.) Courier, a Dem- | UCky; . nce lai t gentle- f | though t, simply ‘ icine. 
choose the candidate, and at the same time | Slavery. Those hi ‘is ‘4 oe lost all | ocratic paper, says that the Republicans of that | mn, = least, if not Mr. Clay, under an implied | to ie! thet Mr. Vuthene Gd in ator oq. fois qreemagth dant ~—_ e.: Such-i;'we) for German speskers. Amang the former were| _, Ouro tae Dace Dayton, uly, a : 86. Por sale by 7 
predicted that the election of Mr. Buchanan sympathy with human in. this country State were somewhat hasty in framing their | Obligation not to repeat it. It will be seen, in one. aa Teckinn to let his friends Pay understand, his present position. In his recent | Cassius M. Clay, A. Burlingame, Col. Lane, and Soy eal fos Pape me pec } ‘Ym 
would enhance the value of negroes some odd | and in Europe. They had no genuine symps- | *ectoral ticket, 98 hy waiting they might have the statement of Mr. Clay, that “while he was Mr : bier friends, ‘hae if elected, he would | Albany speech, he denounced the aythor oy] Caleb B. Smith of Ohio; among the latter, Hon. Cassis ie Clay, of Kentucky, © of our read 








: . ° 5 * “ ‘ . * . . . e . s 1 : about liti 

hundreds per cent. on present rates. He | thy with Kossuth and Hun and that ex-| Obtained a much stronger representation. It assailed with the charge of bargain intrigue, Clay Secretary of State, we asked: authors of the repeal as actuated by a desire to Judge Stalie of Ohio, and Dr. Foersch of New Anson Burlin e, of Massachuselit po 
} expects that “likely eee shaesan a patriot ee came asked Cadena 5 et says: and corruption, during the Administration of ‘And how kas this damning meg ig 7 advance their political fortunes; and in a sub-| York. The Dayton meeting ia to be followed | present. A grand’ Democratic display 4 
regimeof the sage of Wheatland, will bring from | radeness,-while in the South. It is true, the | “The Hon. Adam Beatty, of Mason county, | Mr. Adams,” he “notified Mr. Buchanan of his ‘ditore < - | sequent speech at Rochester, he employed the | by four others, during the month of August, at | Place here this evening. Sages wea oh 
three to five thousand dollars in the New Orleans | Northern demagogues of the party pretended has announced, in distinct ternis, his affiliation | intention to publish the aboye occurrence, but, following still more emphatic and explicit lgn- Fremont, Zanesville, Chillicothe, and Massillon, | S°D8° torch-light procession, during yw 





























































' i is ci ion ; : their enthusiasm bj” 8 Chowde, 5 
“ae | to fool in interest f6r him; bot teir aubse-| Tt a prominent lawyer, who a once in Cox, | © he carnestenirgatze of thet gentleman, he guage of condemnation ; reapetively. Ohio’ means to be the Bannet| tog gf frworis, be. Intense exciton: MMi, wy enscth O &0 
Ancient poets fabled the exi of a divin- quent support of Russia, in its efforts to con- |. ee stated that 1s would panvass the was induced to forhear doing 80. : Com-| State. .Mags meetings are also to be held in Tacs between both parties. : nd them 
ity to preside over and protect the various arts | quer Turkey, because the former maintaing fistrict for Fremont, And we know of another'| _Neverthelese, Mr. Clay owed it to himself, to August, st St. Albans, Vt, and Kalamazoo, 
: and occupations of life which were held in great- | serfdom, shows the depth of their attachment | of our ablest lawyers and best citisens strongly | his future fore, iE neg to Wig. present political | Mich., and in Connecticut. ' Powrricar. Movement 1N Lancaster. —™ 
! est eatoom, as wall 1s/Of somo whose ofices |t0 the rights of Hungary. Every schoolboy | clined t# the Republican nominees.” "| prospects, to hye iis sonvissallon pit te The Chicago Tribunesays that in many towag| Caséer, Pa., July 31.—Committess rept 
q could not be regarded as very hon able Bat. knows that the subjugation of Turkey by Rus- See te record, and he accordingly submitted it in his in Illinois, the ‘hea Americans, Republicana, and iO 5 a 
‘ we ils hath commited noah fin won throw around Hangary wcondn | UHIOX OP THR MANDE AND yor, | orn banding w his Rowrophe Ho | cnr et yu, wth sagt eee age, ee 
3 lousy wa niche’ te 200 Ean } "The friends of Buchanan were attempting to pe secre ae ebro Aug vote giver, for the Buchanan ticket this year. | county ticket. ‘The call is addressed to #!| 
pale aga MPR ae a me  edkiin.s lilo eathonlanm. over the usign.ct the | 2A. Teen te ee 0 Times bas soen, ie Bion oownty 
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fe . hand: nel tot the 
| Hards and Softs (for the sake of the spoils) at | “ Jher as to what passed between aa ane = ond achasat 
Gracy wa cy ong | ic 00 Onyx veto eatin | Peet te 
, . that was soft among the Bote bad Jas ge of the ee to the House, &c.” | Keitt is aleo re-elected by-an almost or quite! and in favor of the Union. 
P the Art, so dear to the Vi to Fromont, leaving little besides the office phage anticipated him by exact- ungnigoys vote, Brooks has resumed his seat ree eae! 
— File Re vation tras. oat Is6 holders behind. t will amount to nothing. ing a predge of secrecy from that gentleman. in the House, 6 coll qbudbias Houston is out for Fillmore 
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x Armcaj its History, Condidon, and Prospe 
“py J. Leignon Wilton eighteen years a 
in Afrien, and now one Of f 
vyreslll of Missions. With 


New York: Harper & 


vings- 


this book with interest. It supp & deside- 


ratum ; for a work of moderate size, embody- 


ing the various information 


ee 


gentleman of high character, who draws from’ 


the records of his own observation al experi- 
ence, as well as from a great variety of sources 
which he had at command, and out of which 


his personal acquaintance with the coantry in 


all its aspects, ag # missionary for some eigh- 


teen or twenty years, enabled him to sift and 
gather their most valuable stores. It relates | ‘ 
to a region, also, which is beginning to loom | |, 
up with an importance hitherto unknown and 


unacknowledged, for its materials of a profit- 


able traffic, and toward which the eyes of Eng- |. 


lish commerce are eagerly bent, and which, be- 
cause of the elaims of the Slave Power in our 
midst, ever interfering with our availing our- 
selves of advantages no. nation could compete 
with, it is probable wemay in a great measure 
lose; while the Island Queen gathers in its gold 
dust, palm oil, and products of a clime and 
soil luxuriant often beyond description. A 
cordon of death has lined those coasts; sighs 
and groans of wretched victims of Slavery 
have filled the air thick to crowding with horror; 
gpectres which more than a century have been 
dismissed there to haunt the peaceful traveller, 
gibbering in strange and uncouth words the 
wrongs and outrages of that master crime, 
whose bosom harbors evil of every kind— 
these all have made the name of Africa one to 
think of hardly without a shudder, and a sort 
of despair for aught for her that is better. 
Bat rays of light have shot athwart the dark- 
ness, aud here and there now gleam, not the 
baleful fires of an accursed traffic, but light- 
houses of salvation, from whence echo back 
the prophetic words, “ Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her hands to the living God.” May the 
day soon come when it shall be fulfilled! 


civil polity, and their religions, with all the di- 
vers collateral questions that arise in relation 
to its history and prospects, are clearly stated, 
and no little information. thus. placed within 
the reach of every reader. The author evi- 


Africa, a remedy for Slavery.as it exists among 


as, All the influence it can exert in this as- 
pect of the subject is retlex, and comparative- 


mas, &ec. 





hand, an undue accumulation of idleness, im- 
providence, and vice, such as would be likely 


to aecrue from thrusting large numbers of 


these people indiscriminately into the bosom 


of this infant Republic, would certainly result 
in its entire overthrow.” He presses earnestly 
the importance of caring for the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of the natives—that they 
meytend towards an equality with the settlers, 
and says: “If the pecuniary resources of the 
Society were devoted mainly to internal im- 


provements for five or six years to come, es- 


pecially in erecting comfortable receptacles 
for newly-arrived emigrants, in establishing 
sawmills, introducing draught animals, and 
constracting good roads, very little else would 
be needed to induce colored persons to emi- 
grate, and no doubt quite as fast as it would be 
compatible with the interest of the community 


to receive them.” 


We hope this book will be read hy many, 
aud that its wise suggestions will be heeded by 
every friend to the colonization—and, yet more, 
civilization—or poor, degraded Africa. If we 
bad space, we should be glad to notice further 
its contents, which combine so much that is 






interesting. 





SELECTIONS FROM THe Waritincs of WaLrer Savack 
Lanpor. Edited by George Stillman Hilliard. Boston: 


Ticknot & Fields. 1856. 


A valuable collection of choice thoughts, like 
“apples of gold, set in pictures of silver.” 
Landor is a name that ranks high in modern 
English literature, and the editor, Mr. Hilliard, 
is esteemed an elegant scholar among his 
friends, and where known. ‘To those who do 
not have access to Landor’s works—two costly 
Volumes, of which no reprint has been given to 
the public in this country—this duodecimo, so 
neatly printed, on every page of which are set 
6ems of brilliant lustre, will. most prize this ac- 
cession to our literature, A much larger book, 
yea, numbers of volumes of the same cast, could 
‘asily be taken from the writings of Tjandor. 

Indeed, we scarcely know of a modern English 
*ulhor who could thus farnish @ greater body 
élegant extracts, of intrinsic value, and 
othed in language of great force and beauty. 
Landor, too, sympathizes with the cause of 
Liberty everywhere. More of this phase of his 


of 


ra 


*pirit would have been breathed into this vol- 
ine; had it been edited by one less a conservs- 


ti 
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gm the memories, of his fellow-men. 
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Mr. Wilson has given ua a book of real 
value ; the geographical position of the region 
he describes, the tribes of men inhabiting it, 
their languages, manners, and customs, their 


dently does not view, in the colonization of 


ly slight. He rightly points out the injury 
liable to happen by the attempt to send num- 
bers, rather than those of best capacity and 
training for the work of making their power as 
a community felt among populous tribes but a 
day or two's journey from Liberia, Cape Pal- 


His words deserve attention. After a series 
of very judicious observations in reference to 
the employment of missionaries, and provision 
for the edueation and religious instruction of 
the people, all of which should be carefully 
pondered, he goes on to say: “ The directors of 
the Colonization enterprisé, we think, have 
erred in directing their efforts too exclusively 
to the one object of transporting emigrants to 
Liberia, * * * It requires something 
more than mere numbers to constitute a thrifty 

and flourishing Commonwealth. On the other 


Ye a8 to the great question agitating the 
‘orld, for ample materials were at hand, in his 
Pie burning words; but, with even this 
"whack, we rejoies that so much of Landor 
will find its way to the readers that gather in 
5 “be family circles, and are scattered ghroad, on 
“wel through our land. The author bas 
— such an age, that he will soon pass | 70 
_ from the presence, though not, we trust, 


F ROWGRass Papers; on, Livine ty THE CounrTRY: 
al tederic 8. Cozzens. New York: Derby & Jack- 
De 1856. For sele by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 


Si “ty one of our readers just now feels cross 
“tabbed about political excitements, if any 
wag, ed out and languid under the burning 
« Ue Sua, or any one is whirling on by car 
of, Amboat to egcape from the din and dust 
inj, "24 City, or compelled to stay behind 
P We commend them to these Sparrowgrass 
int fora remedy. ‘There is gennine humor 
3 & genial wit, not coarse, and seldom 
“wirained; sly bits of satire, and tonches, 
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symbolic language not difficult to interpre 
way of telling his story, such sort of truthfal- 
nes¢ about it, such a staid and sober mode of 


cit of New York, just within the verge, but 


that the book lays as it were a spell on one who 


sified acenery on the banks of the Hudson, re- | 


‘soaible it to those of the most successful of our| 


writers in this department; and the more 50, | 


The papers made their appearance in part, 
if not in whole, at first in some of the public 
journals, but they deserved the more perma- 
nent form they now wear. 

Tux Warre Cater. A Lageiting North Mexico. By Capt. 


Mayne Reid. With original Designs engraved by N. 
Orr. New York: Dewitt & Davenport. - 1856. 


Former successful efforts in this style of wri- 
ting have encouraged Capt. Reid to put forth 
this thick volume. He sketches incidents and 
personages, manners and customs, with a facile 
pen. The place of the adventures told is in the 
region of upper Mexico, till within a few years 
hardly known in this country. The story is 
wrought up with effect. Exceptions might be, 
taken to some portions, as exaggerated, but the 
author may plead the story-teller’s license—and, 
possibly, what seems to us the greatest overleap- 
ing of sober reality, may be no more than char- 
acteristic of those half-savage*regions.. The 
time of the events of the tale is supposed to be 
just previous to the loss of the Spanish domin- 
ion in Mexico, and the usual variety of love, 
jealousy, cruelty, and revenge, mingled in, to di- 


versify the picture of partially civilized life. The * 


illustrations are quite numerous, and better than 
often found in books of this cast. 





From the Philadelphia North American. 
COLONEL FREMONT. 


A friend has called our attention to a very 
striking testimonial to the talents and acquire- 
ments of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. It is found in an edition of the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, 1 by Dr. J. 
Roberton, and published by Lippincott & Co., 
of this city, in 1850. In the preface of this 
work, which is dated Philadelphia, August 1850, 
Dr. Roberton, addressing himself to the stu- 
dents for whose use his book was designed, re- 
lates for their encouragement what he calls 
“a very remarkable instance of patient dili- 
gence and indomitable perseverance.” We 
aubjoin his narrative : 

In the year 1827, after I had returned to 
Charleston, from Scotland, and my classes were 
going on, a very respectable lawyer came to 
my school, I think some time in the month of 
October, with a youth, apparently about six- 
teen, or perhaps not so much, of middle size, 
graceful in manners, rather slender, but well 
formed, and upon the whole, what I would call 
handsome ; of a keen, piercing eye, and a no- 
ble forehead, pte the very seat of genius. 
The gentleman stated that he found him given 
to study, that he had heen about three weeks 
learning the Latin rudiments, and, (hoping, I 
suppose, to turn the youth’s attention from the 
law to the ministry,) had resolved to place him 
under my care, for the purpose of learning 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, sufficient to 
enter Charleston College. I very gladly re- 
ceived him, for I immedigtely perceived he was 
no common youth, ag intelligence beamed in 
his dark eye, and shone brightly on his counte: 
nance, indicating great ability, and an aasu- 
rance of his future progress. { at once put him 
in the highest class, just beginning to read 
Cwsar’s Commentaries; and, although at first 
inferior, his prodigious“pmomory and enthusi- 
astic application soon enabled him to surpass 
the best. He began Greek at the same time, 
and read with some who had heen  - at it, 
in which he also soon excelled. In short, ip 
the space of one year, he had, with the class, 
anc at odd hours with myself, read four books 
of Casar, Qornelius Nepos, Sallust, six books 


Livy; and in Greek, all Grg@ca Minora, about 
the half of the first volume of Graca Majora, 
and four books of Homer's flied. And what- 
ever ke read, he retained. It seemed to me 
in fact, as if he learned by mere intuition, i 
was myself utterly astonished, and at the same 
time delighted with his progress. I have 
hinted sboye that he was designed for the 
church; but when I contemplated his bold, 
fearless disposition, his canal inyentive ge- 
nius, his admiration of warlike exploits, and 
his love of heroic and adventurous deeds, I 
did not think it likely he would be a minister 
of the Gospel. He had not, however, the least 
appearance of any vice whatever. On the 
contrary, he wag always the very pattern of 
virtue and modesty. ¢ coud not help loving 
him, so much did he captivate me by his gen- 
tlemanly conduct and extraordinary progress, 
It was easy to see that he would one va raise 
himself to eminence. 

“Whilst under my instruetion, J discovered 
his early genius for i¢ composition in the 
following manner: When the Greek class read 
the account that Herodotus gives of the battle 
of Marathon, the bravery of Miltiades and his 
ten thousand Greeks raised his patriotism to 
enthusiasm, and drew from him expressions 
which I thought were embodied, in a few days 
afterwards, in some well-written verses in a 
Charleston paper, on that far-famed, — 
but successful conflict against tyranny and op- 
pression; and suspecting my talented scholar 
to be the author, I went to his desk, and asked 
him if he did not write them; and, hesitatin 
at first, rather blushingly, he confessed he did. 
I then said, ‘I knew you could do such things, 
and I suppose you have some guch pieces by 
you, which I should like to bring 
them to me.’ He consented, n a day or 
brought me a number, which I read with 
pleasure and admiration, at the strong marks 
of zenius stamped on but here and there 
requiring, 98 I thoygbt, a very slight amend- 
ment. 


“T had hired a mathematician to teach both 
him and myself, (for I could not then teach that 
science,) and in this he glso mgde such won- 

that at eee 

the junior class in Charleston College 
triumphantly, whilst who had bee 
studying four years and more were obliged to 
take the sophomore class. About the end of 
ie uae een eet 
pov in oi Air that, he so ge hago 
matics for some time, went y 
law under a certain celebrated Senator, 
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beautiful tribute to the 
Fremont came to him accom- 
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as they seem not made on purpose, but to drop 
blic testimony of 
tu your gigantic 
St. Louis of Missouri, and the 
I feel happy to offer you 
in this living token (dans ce igne devi 
of thy warm acknowledgment. 
a noble courage in distant 
expeditions, braved all the colds and famine, 
enriched all the branches of the natural sciences, 
illustrated a vast country which was almost ea- 
tirely unknown to us. 
“A merit so rare has been acknowledged by 
warmly interested in the progress 
; the King orders me to 
olden Medal destined to 
those who have labored at scientific progress. 
I hope that this mark of the Royal good will 
will be agreeble to you at atime when, upon 
the proposition of the illustrious geographer, 
Charles Ritter, the Geographical Society at 
Berlin has named you an honorary member. 
For myself, I must thank you particularly also 
for the honor which you have done in attaching 
my name, and that of my fellow-laborer and in- 
timate friend, Mr. Bompland, to those which 
have been the objects of our labors. ‘ , 
which has so nobly resisted the introduction of | way as far as Mr. Holland’s the night before. 
Slavery, will be worthily represented by a friend 
of Liberty, of the progress of intelligence. d ) L 
“ Accept, I pray you, sir, the expression of Immediately upon their reaching the place, an 
my high and affectionate consideration. 
““Yourst most humble and most obedient ser- 


nt, 
“ Sans Souci, October , ; 
The following is the public testimony of the to be subjected to oe aise! ane their 
admiration of the gigantic labors of | CTime—or, rather, what was alleged against 
ba eet mae boar “tampedit af ister and the other a member of a Church 
Nature,” and which, as a reference, becomes a 
natural appendant to the letter: 
“ Fremont’s map and geographical investiga- 
tions comprehend the extensive reyion from the 
junction of the Kansas river with the Missouri, 
to the falls of the Columbia, and to the missions 
of Santa Barbara and Puebla de los Angeles, in 
New California; or space of 28 degrees of lon- 
gitude, and from the 34th to the 45th parallel 
oints have been 
determined hyposmeritically by barometric ob- 
servations, and from the most part geographi- 
eally by astronomical observations; so that a 
distance which, with the windings of the route, 
amounts to 3,600 geographical miles, from the 
mouth of the Kansas to Fort Vancouver and 
the shores of the Pacific, (almost 750 miles 
more than the distance from Madrid to Tobolsk,) 
has been represented in 
relative heights above the level of the sea. 
“As I was, I believe, the first person who 
undertook to represent, in geognostic 
the form of entire countries—such as the Iberian 
Peninsula, the high lands of Mexico, and the 
Cordilleras of South America, (the semi-per- 
spective projections of a Siberian trayeller, the 
Abbe Chappe, were founded on mere and gen-| From Kansas.—Chizago, August 4.—Ad; 
erally illjudged estimations to the fall of | vices from Leavenworth, to the 30th, state that 
rivers,) it has given me peculiar pleasure to gee | General Lane and his company had not entered 
: :phical method of representing the | the Territory. General Smith threatens them 
form of the earth jn g yertica} direction, or the | with martial law if they do. ‘The Territorial 
elevations of the solid portion of oyr planet | an grities had commenced to levy taxes. 
above its watery covering, a c 
a scale as has been done in 


You have displayed 


offer you the Gran 


“ A.V. Humporpt. 


rofile, showing the 


lied on so grand 
remont’s map.”, 





For the National Era. 


A NEW WATIONAL OBSERVATORY IN NEW 


Improvement of Mount Washington—The White 
ountains to be Made Subservient to the Pur- 
poses and Advancement of American Science. 


4 memorial has recently been presented to 
Gongress, by Senator Weller, from California, 
the United States Govern- 
ment to aid certajn parties in the erection of a 
great National Scientific Cseryatory in the 
State of New Hampshire, by granting an ap- 


of Virgil, oy all Horace, and two books of | Propriation for that purpose. 


we believe, praying 


ts proposed site 
is to be the summit of Mount Washington, the 
highest accessible point which may be used 
‘or the purpose in the whole United States, be- 
nearly 7,000 feet above mean tide level. It 
; ; it gn extended 
view of the Atlantic coast, the eye looks 
out over the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York, on the east, south, 
and west; and upon the river St. Lawrence 
and the Province of Canada Kast, on the north, 
giving 9 range of vision unequalled in extent | report on the whole subject of Slavery and Sia- 
and interest by any gther mountain elevation 
in the whole civilized world. 
To this consideration of extreme altitude 
may be added the fact, that the spot upon which 
it is designed to huild the proposed Observa- | published minutes ef the Synve, We 
tory has, during the past severai yéars; been | seen it noticed in any of the political papers of 
eceasionally occupied by various parties ma- 
king (as well as the rugged natnre of the place 
would permit) astronomical, barometricai, and 
s and observations, and which 
with marked success, and have 
developed to the world new and important re- 
suits in science, beneficial in the highest de- 
ree to all classes of community, but particu- 
arly so to the commercial and naval depart- 
ments. These had in a measure more recently 
been discontinued, on account of the extreme 
difficulty experienced in attaining the top of the 
nin, and from the poor accommodations 
ad after getting ther 
could only be made in June, 
But now a different state of things is about 
to prevail, and the hoary crest of this King of 
American mountains may be ascended with 
perfect ease; and the adventurer in search of 
poyelty, the invalid seeking recuperation from 
the dissipations and confinement of the city, 
amid the pure, health-giving air of the uplands 
or the lover of science, desirous of partaking o 
the advantage of such an immense height, af- 
ter having reached it, will find every comfort 
and facility to aid in carrying out their several 
designs, and maz continue there throughout 
the year, as safely as if ensconced in a New York 
9 carry out this latter plan, a large ho- 
t to he srected, in connection with 
the Qbservatory pro 


and trips there 


d, and water elevated #4 

by means of an appareigs being meniactared ge ont of its o 
for the purpose. carriage road on the Mac- | _: : soy 
Dp Finciohe has deates constricted, from the witness for God and the right, and against all 
the mountain to the top, and strongly | establishment and perpetuity of wrang, b 
arded on the outside by a heavy wall. Along w. “y ang, by 
this read has been put up a ions of telegraph, whomsosver promoted or advocated, to take 
connecting with the line runnigg to Portland, 
Maine—thus placing the Observatory, when con- | things in 
, in communication with all the Ob- 
Cities -_ of nor a 
to the people of f 
every State in the Union a ai estimate of all bn pare oi 
the occurring variations and phenomena, in 

astronomy, magnetism, prgee a &e., &e. 
éfits of such an Institution are : 
fey wili beoome 98 necessary in and prays to God, that He will so arbitrate 


to commerce, science, and td 


rpiuent, 88 | ciple, and so save our helov 
scams caging the. galtren ha | Shae rhe 
and man ‘anor modern 


20 ie ane ; uM 
ids to | ie, counsel of Huprinpes 


iti 
inging h 
ion, which few years ago were scarce- enger in snot oay beg er hack to 


article from the ad: | = attnn. 3 
wth The report and resolutions wre adopted, we 
hitest lights that adorn the American idee de” nanimously : and so we may con: 


It is with no feeling of pride, as’an Ameri- 
serch ye Pian BP aad Gch the dominant power which now sways at Wash- 


territorial surface of ere fe | ington, and through the whole Federal Govern- 









‘| means of these 








foned in them, 





a! 
tions, like the stre and permanency of their | 
a it, Be ane whok compared to ours, 
in the background, and we in the depart- 
ments of science, as in everything else, claiming 
‘a well-earned and merited superiority. 

‘ CuIEL. 
The Know Nothings of Massachusetts held a 
State Convention in Faneuil Hall on Thursday 
last, for the purpose of nominating State officers. 
Gardner was re-nominated, and a majority de- 
clared in favor of Fremont for the Presidency ; 
after which, the Fillmore minority withdrew. 
Great confusion and disorder prevailed. 








Senators Pratt and Pearce, of Maryland, have 
written long letters, assigning their reasons for 
sapporting Buchanan. They think he stands 
the best chance to beat Fremont. 





The Central Christian Advocate contains 
letter written by the widow of Benjamin Hol- 
land, who was murdered in Rochester, Missouri, 
recently, She says her husband was in his 
seventieth year, and had been a member of the 
Methodist Goiscopal Church for thirty years. 
This mournful occurred at the time of 
the mobbing Rev. William Sellers, to which we 
made reference in a former paper. The cir- 
cumstances, as stated by Mrs. Holland, were as 
follows: “Brother Sellers, a member of the 
Missouri Conference, had an engagement to 
hold a meeting in Rochester on the 14th of 
June, and in view of that object went on his 


On Saturday morning, mayors et by Father 
Holland, he started for the place of meeting. 


assault was made upon them by the despera- 
does who invest that part of the country; the 
results are known.” 

And what had these men done, that they were 


them? Nothing but this: the one was a min- 


which has dared to characterize Slavery as a 
great evil, and will not, at the bidding of tyrants, 
close her doors against the thousands in Mig, 
souri who love her altars and seek her commun 
ion.— Christian Advocate. 
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gust 1.—The net amount of money in the United 
States Treasury subject to draft is nearly 
$23,000,000, notwithstanding that $7,102,703 
have been paid out on account of the Texas 
debt. With the Assistant Treasurer at New 
York, there is more than $7,200,000; and in 
the Assay Office at the same city, $2,244,000 ; 
At Boston, over $3,000,000; and at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, about the same amount. 

The officers and employees of the Legislative 
and Executive branches of the Government were 
not paid for their last three months’ services, 
owing to the delay in the passage of the appro- 
priation bill forthe present year. The pay clerks, 
who have heretofore been accommodated with 
advances, under similar circumstances, are now 
refused by the banks, for fear of the possible de- 
feat of the appropriation bills. 





Both parties refuse to pay, end troybleg gre ap: 
prehended, 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NEW YORK. 


To the Editor of the National Bra: 


Siz: Among the various actions taken by 
church courts recentiy, on the subject of Slg- 
very extension, elicited by the recent frauds 
and violence in Kansas, and by the shameful 
developments in: that corrupt centre of the 
slave power, which we call the National Capi- 
tal, perhaps none has been so outspoken, man- 
ly, end decisive, as that taken at the late meet- 
ing of the General ‘Synod of the Retormed 
Presbyterian Church in New York. This 
church, which claims ta he the same organiza- 
tion with that to which the eld Scottish Gove- 
nanters of the days of Charles II and his suc- 
cessors belonged, and which holds to the same 
old “ confession of faith,” without alteration or 
amendment, has always been the banner church 
on the subject of Slavery. As early as the year 

a q he 





1800, jt resolved fhat 40 slaveholder goal 

admitted to commynijon jn that body, and thjs 
resolution it has repeatedly reaffirmed. At the 
late meeting of the Synod of the church ir New 
¥ork, a committee was appointed to bring ina 


very extension. This report, pe 1 condem- 
natory in substance of tperpojic of the present 
“Democratic! party, andthe presént  Demo- 
cratic” Administration, & to be’ ee in the 
t havin 


the day, ana ‘hinking that such a document 


must be of interest to your readers, I copy the 
body of thy report as slopes. After disposing 
of some preliminary mAtter, the commijtes 
say: 

“Your committee recommend to your Rever- 
end Body that the whole ground of the Reform- 

d Presbyterian Church upon the subject of 

lavery in these United States, yp to the close 
of the last Synod, which is throughout con- 
demnatory of it, be now and here reaffirmed. 
And as, at present, strenuous efforts are bein 
made to extend the empire of Slavery to Terri- 
tories now free, and to have this accomplished 
a the Generyl Goyernment, the following res- 
olutions are proposed for your adoption ; ” 

“ Resolved, That the obvious design of the 
framers of our National Government was to 
localize Slavery, while permitting its existence 
for the time in the States where it existed, in 
hopes that it would soon become extinguished. 


| ‘Resolved, That gs it would be most unbe- 


coming for our Republican Government itself 
to extend, or to contribute in any degree to the 
extension of human Slavery to our free Terri- 
tories, or in any other direction, so it would be 
alike an infraction and violation of the law of 
God, and of the fundamental law of our 
country. 

* Resolved, That while this Synod would not 

fits own proper sphere to interfere in 
mere party politics, it feels itself bourd ‘as a 


that djshonors Him, and contributes to the 


some action in the: premises; and therefore, 
while wy regretting the present state of 
ansas, it decidedly condemns the 

apathy, or inaction, or concurrence with the 
lawless Fy muery of Slavery in that quar- 
e General Government, in relation to 

t, if noj civil wer, there in progress ; 
and it enters its solemn protest against the 
whole of this high-handed iniquity, and trusts 


the case as to break the slave power and prin>. 
re land; turning 
iticiang into 


, but e 


n 
ing in ers radical and thorough moral ref- 


airly representing the 


scientific firmament. It is from the message of . 
Sune og Anau, it 1825, where he urges sentiments of the whole church. Set the Re- 


r formed Pres i down, then, as Fremont 
g the subject and ’ 
F ietional haperasces: men, out and out. ‘The author of the above 


«Dr. William Wilson, of Gincinnati, 
ono of Ria pret pe it in that Share, was 
one of the first en to come out against 
ment—the aristocracy of Slavery. W. R. 


Being a pamphlet of 32 pages, illustrated by various 
wood cuts. Price, free of postage, $2.50 per 100 copies, 





the | or $20 per 1,000 copies. Address 
“| 
ful- 





L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican As: ociation, 
ashington, D. C, 
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: aye 14, are 23, Yh ae 
‘ Senate , after passed. the 
| bill fora harbor at ihe net ie at Olnoe river, 


The bill for the construction of or at 
New Buffalo, Michigan, was EWG Tice 
of yeas 17, nays 21, 


HOUSE. 
The House proceeded to the consideration 
of the amendments to the Army Appropriation 


“Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, stated the reasons 


why he should not vote for the amendments of 
Messrs. B; 


srs. Barbour and Sherman, proposing to 
restrict the appropriations «3 to the army in 


. Such propositions, he contended, would | Naval 
oy ate Naval Committee 
on the subject. 
Mr. Crittenden submitted a resolution, that 
papers bea on Lieut. Bartlett’s case, 
submitted by him in order to do. him justice, 
nted, which was agreed to. 
Cass and Mr. Stuart presented petitions 
of citizens of Michigan, praying the admission 
of Kansas with the 
On motion of Mr. Seward, a resolution was 
adopted directing the Committee on Commerce 
to inquire whether it is expedient to require 
the fire tooms of steam vessels to be construct- 
ed of fire-proof material. 
The Senate, without taking the question, ad- 
journed till Monday, 


lead to the defeat of the bill. Let the House 
do its duty, and send to the Senate a snitable 
bill to quiet the difficulties in that Territory. 
Thew, if the Senate oa refuse to acquiesce, 
ra: 4 Be the public will, he might consent, 
in the resort, to withhold the appropria- 
tions. He wished to favor a bill relative to the 


Kansas difficulties on its own merits, and was 
in favor of restoring the Missouri Compromise, 


and would vote for a bill to repeal the Nebraska- 


Kansas act. 


The question was then stated on agreeing to 


Mr. Barbour’s amendment, declaring the laws 
of Kansas null and void, and that the army 
shall not be mapored in the Territory until 
both Houses of Congress shall declare that the 
code of alleged laws passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Kansas was passed in conformity 
with the organic law. 


This amendment was rejected by a vote of 


yeas 88, nays 69. 

The next amendment—that of Mr. Sher- 
man—was read, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the military force 
of the United States shall be employed to aid 
in the enforcement of the alleged laws of the 
Legislative Assembly of Kansas, convened at 
Shawnee Mission, until Congress shall declare 
whether the laws are valid or not, and passed 
by a Legislature chosen in conformity with the 
organic law ; and, until Congress shall so act, 
it shall be the duty of the President to use the 
military force of the United States to preserve 
the peace, suppress insurrection, repel invasion, 
and protect the persons and property of citizens 
therein, and on the highway of Missouri and 
elsewhere, against unlawful seizure and search ; 
and that the President disarm the present 
militia, recall all the United States arms, and 
prevent armed men from going into the Terri- 
tory to a, the public peace, or enforce real 
or pretended laws. 

his amendment was concurred in—yeas 91, 


GoverNMeNntT Finances.— Washington, Au- hay $86, And the bill was then passed. 


On motion of Mr. Dunn, the House recon- 
idered the vote referring to the Committee of 

e Whole on the state of the Union the bill to 

nul certain acts of the Legislative Assembly 
of Kansas, and secure to citizens of the Terri- 
toty their rights and privileges. 

e motion of Mr. Dunn was agreed to, when 
he pffered a substitute for the bill—namely: 
to reorganize the Territory of Kansas, and for 
other purposes, providing the usual machinery 
in such cases. The Legislative Assembly is 
prohibited from passing any ex post facto law, 
or a law impsiring the obligations of contracts, 
nor'any law in abridgement of the freedom of 
spetch or of the press, or to deprive any one 
of the right of trial by jury or of the writ of 
habeas corpus ; nor any law requiring any prop- 
erty qualifications or religious tests to vote, to 
hold office, to | narra law, or serve on juries 
in any court of justice. . Neither shal] any per- 
gan, to beentitled to any of said privileges, be 
required take ary oath or affirma‘ion to 
support aay law other than the Constitution of 
the Unitel States; nor shall cruel or unusual 
punishmests be allowed, nor reasonable bail be 
refused t¢ any person accused of any crime, 
except trason dnd murder; nor in the latter 
ease, unles the truth is evident or presumption 
great. All criminal os ae ae now pending 
in any ofthe courts of Kansas, imputing to any 
person of persons the crime of treason against 
the United States; and all criminal prosecn- 
tions, ‘by information or indictment, against 
any perso or persons, for any alleged violation 
dr disregard whatever of whatare usually known 
as the lavs of the Legislature of Kansas, shall 
be forthyith dismissed by the courts where 
such prosecutions may be pending; and every 
person who may be restrained of his — by 
reason pf any of said prosecutions shall be 
released therefrom without delay. 

‘ The pill‘ testores the Missowri restriction ; 
provides for encouraging education ; encour- 
ages the settlem-=t of emigrants; and repeals 
all parts of the Nebraska and Kansas act, and 
every law or usage in conflict with the bill. 

Mr, Saeed moved to lay the subject on the 
table; which motion did not prevail. 

The bill, as amended by Mr. Dunn’s substi- 
tute, wes then passed—yeas 88, nays 74. 
Mr. Faylor pregented % metorial from 9 cit- 
igen of [jouisiana, complaining of the official 
misconduct of Judge Watrous, of Texas; and 
that he and other persons have been thus 
aggrieved. e , 

Evening Session.—The House again met, at 
the usual hour, but nothing of importance trans- 
pired. Adjourned, 


Wednesday, July 30, 1856. 
SENATE. 

The Senate took up the bill to regulate the 
compensation of members of Congress. 

Mr. Collamer proposed a substitute: “That 
they shall receive for their attendance at the 
geasions {wenty-five per cent, additional to'what 
they are now entitled to bylaw.” The bill was 
feferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on the Post 
Office, reported back the bill authorizing the 
Postmaster General to contract with Mr. Van- 
derbilt for carrying the mail between New York 
and Southampton, England, with an amend- 
ment, making it the duty of the contractor to 
extend the trips to Bremen or Havre, or those 

laces alternately, whenever required by the 
Postmaster (jeneral, without additional “com- 

ensation for the round yoyage. Also, provi- 
ving that Antwerp may, at any time, be substi- 
tuted for either of these places. 

Another amendment directs the Secretary of 
the Navy to give the notice provided for in the 
act of June 30, 1852, to terminate fhe arrange- 
ments for gn additional allowance for the trans- 

ortation of the mail between New York and 
Tiverped, in the Collins line of steamers. 

The bill was made the special order for 
Monday. 

The bill to continue the improvement of the 
harbor at Newark, New Jersey, gave rise to an 
animated debate, involving the entire scope of 
such questions. 1 

“The Senate’then adjourned. 
HOUSE. 

The House discygsed the bill providing for 4 
settlementiaf the claims of officers af the Rev- 
olytion, and the widows and orphans of those 
who died in the service. 

The bill was passed—yeas 106, nays 60. 

The Kansas election case having been taken 
up, its consideration was ee until to- 
morrow morning, at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, said he should move 
the ated question at 3 oles é 

The House then took up the bill to expedite 
the issuing of paténts for confirmed land claims 
in California; and, after debate, it was laid 
upon the table—yeas 85, nays 55. 

The fortification bill was then discussed for 


gome time; ‘after which, the House sdjaqrapd, 
Thursday, July 31, 1856. 
SENATE. 


The Senate a bill amendatory of the 
bill for detying the expenses of Tndvan hos- 
tilities in California, and passed sixteen North- 
ern and Western river and harbor bills. 


Mr. Geary was gonfigmed 9g Goyernor of 
Kansas. | 


HOPSE. 
the Kansas election case was taken up. 
Ves ee cea tae 
was ; 
ee the latter received, more votes than the 
fone urged the House to admit him in- 
mith, of Tennessee, inquired if might 
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from Kansas of 26th of July, report 
Hiculty having occurred between Ed- 
ian, member of the Bogus Legis- 
lature, and'@ North Carolinian, named Wilson, 
the latter was killed by Chapman. The quar- | 
rel was a private one—both Pro-Slavery men. 


wna. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


st 4, P, M—The steamer 
dock at 54 o'clock. She 
left Liverpool on the afternoon of the 3d. 
England, — In Parliament, the Earl of 
Malmesbury called attention to the difficulty 
between Brazil and England, arising from the ' 
treatment of the British Minister at Rio, in the 
question concerning the slave trade; and he 
icularly insisted on the value of retaining 
endship with Brazil, in case of a war with the 


Atlantic reached: 





Mr. Oliver followed, de 
report. He said the House would be lost 
justice and decency, to admit Reeder. 
Clerk commenced to read a 

, who is now sick in Phila< ia ; 
concluding, the House adjourned. 


Friday, August 1, 1856. 

~ SENATE. 
. ented the memorial of 
Lieut. Bartlett, relative to the action of the 


and that of the Sen- 
ereon. Mr, C. spoke 


ending the Saad 


Lord Clarendon explained that Brazil had no 
towards 


Spain.—The latest accounts 
that the Cortes had removed 
under General Enfante, they intend 
war upon Queen Isabella and h 
the name of liberty and the Con 

The London Times and other papers say that 
the insurrection was bein 
O’Donnell party. 

Espartero is in the very stronghold of the 
It is believed that Generals Currea 
and. Fulcon, the tried ‘partieans of Espartero, 
are at the head” of the troops and National 
Kighty-five members of 
the Cortes—more than one-third of the whole 
body—hold formal meetings there. 

A despatch received at Paris says, that when 
the news of O’Donnell’s accession reached Sar- 
agossa, the Captain General convened the 
civil authorities and the officers of the Nation- 
al Guard, and, after debate, they resolved on 


ivanell lint from Spain state 
Mr. Crittenden 


g encouraged by the 


Guards of Saragossa. 


Mr. Boyce said that he had received a certifi- 
cate from the Governor of 
ting that Preston S. Brooks h 
to Congress, and he asked that he be sworn in. 
Mr. Brooks then advanced to the chair of the 
Speaker, who administered the oath to support 
the Constitution. 

The Kansas contested election case was then 
resumed. The Clerk continued and finished 
the reading of Mr. Reeder’s statement from 
yesterday. The latter part refers to prece- 
dents, and quotes, among others, the remarks 
of Messrs. Cass and Buchanan, to show that a 
Delegate may be admitted, in the absence of a 
specific law for that purpose, and Mr. Reeder 
agrees to support the position heretofore as- 


Narvaez and other adherents of ex-Queen 
Christinagere hastening to the frontiers. 

A letter from the Spanish Legation at Paris, 
says that the difficulty between Mexico and 
Spain has been honorably 

The statements in regar 
prospects of the insurrection are conflicting. 

O’Donnell had made such effectual measures 
for crushing the outbreak, should any occur, 
that after thirty hours hard fighting at Madrid, 
the citizens and the National Guard surren- 
dered, and were immediately disarmed, when 
Madrid became tranquil. 
elsewhere, the outbreaks were trifling, and speed- 
ssed. Saragossa is now the head- 
quarters of the insurrectionists, where, it is re- 
ported, more than a legal quorum of the Cortes 
are assembled, proclaiming “ Liberty and the 


to the progress and 


At Barcelona and 


itfield, the sitting Delegate, said his 
election should not be reversed without a fall 
and impartial hearing. He maintained that 
he was elected under the statute passed by the 
organic law, and therefore was entitled to re- 
main where he was. There has been no proper 
legal challenger of his rights, from the fact that 
he had no competitor in the canvass. Hence, 
Mr. Reeder, being @ volunteer, had nought to 
contest. But, apart from this, Mr. Reeder is 
estopped, he having certified the Legislative 
Assembly as legal, and had power to right such 
wrongs as were represented to exist. 
that every rule of testimony in his case 
was violated by the Investigating Committee. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, replied to Mr. Ste- 
phens, contending that, from uniform principle 
and precedent, the House has the right to in- 
quire, as it has inquired, into this ¢ase—into 
the question of fact, whether there was or was 
not a Legislature which gould pass laws of 
force; and it has been incontestably 
hat the Kansas Legislature was elected 
by the aid of votes of Missourians. He insisted 
that Mr. Reeder should be admitted as a Dele- 
gate, Mr. Reeder having received a majority of 
the legal votes of the Territory. 

The House then voted on the resolutiona of 
the Committee on lectins, viz: 

“That John W. Whitfield is not entitled to a 
seat in this House as a Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas.” 

The House agreed to it—yeas 110, nays 92. 

The next resolution voted on was, 

“That Mr. A. H. Reeder be admitted to aseat 
floor aga Delegate from the Territory of 


The Emperor Napoleon has ordered troops 
to the Spanish frontier. 

Italy,—Serious disturbances have broken out 
at Cassena, in the Papel States, and also at 
Naples. At the latter place, several persons 
were wounded, and numerous arrests made. 

A republican conspiracy had been discovered 
at Tarentum, in the Two Sicilies. Several ar- 
rests had been made, 

The Russian ambassador at Rome, it is said, 
has arranged all the difficulties of the Holy 
See, touching the nomination of bishops for 
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Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - - - 
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Hay, Timothy - 
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Potatoes, Mercer - 
This was rejected—yeas 88, nays 113. Bacon, Shoulders - 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, asked, but did not 
obtain leave, to offer a resolution to pay Mr. 
Reeder mileage and per diem to date. 

Tho House then went into Comunittes on the 
private calendar; after which, without acting : 
on any ivate bills, as tepozted froi the Gom- | Lard, in barrels 

i € le, th j . . 
raittee ole, the House adjourned Wool, Unwashed . 
Saturday, August 2, 1856. Wool, Washed - 
The Senate was not in session % 

vee Woal, Flegeg, coyamoa - 
Wool, Bieece, fine 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
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aased eleven of its own and six 
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The House then went nto Committee on the 
fortification appropriation bill. 

The bill was passed. It appropriates the sum 
of $1,583,300, including $150,000 for Fort Car- 
roll, Maryland. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
bill making appropriations for the Legisl 
Executive, and Judicial expensey of the 
evnrent for the year endin 

Mr. Herbert, of Qalifornia, made a personal 
explanation, in answer to the variovs charges 
lately brought against him from all quarters of 


WUW YORK MAREET, 
Gayefully prepared to Tuesday, August 5, 1866 
Flour, State brands - 

J June 30, 1857. Flour, State brands, extra - 
Flour, Southern 
Rye Flour - - 

After some discussion on several clauses of 
the bill, at 40’clock the Committee took 9 recess 
and after regesembling, 
apeeches were made. 
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On Tuesday, when the Zra went to press, 
the Senate had been occupied with various 
matters of minor importance, 

The House deyotad the day to the consider- 
ation of affairs pertaining to the District of 


Bacon, Shoulders - 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


The foljowjng \etter, from Rev. Henry Wood, of Con- 
cord, N. H., editor of the Congregational Journal, speaks 
volumes in favor of Wistar’s Balsam: 


Concord, N. H., March 2, 1849. 

Dear Sir: Two years ago, a sudden and yioleat ajtack 
upon my lungs confined me ta my bed for several weeks ; 
and wheat recovered, I wea so much oppressed by diffi- 
culty in breathing, that I was often unable to sleep or rest 
upon a bed by night. The suffering was extreme, and, 
judging from the inefficacy of the remedies used, I sup- 
posed the disease incurable. Being persuaded to try a 


Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
Butter, Western 


Wool, Unyashad - 
Wool, Washed - 


Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - 
Lime, Rockland - 


WiSTAR’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
without the least cgnfidence jn its efficacy, I found the 
diffieylty almogt entirely removed, before one botile was 
used up. Having a mortal aversion to medicine, and sel- 
dom using it in any form, sympathy with my fellow-suf- 
erers induces me to make this public statement, and rec- 
mmend the article to others similarly afflicted. 

With respect, yours, truly, 





OXYGENATED BITTERS, 


We ccrdially recommend this preparation. We know 
it to be opulent in merit. Jt was compounded by a mem- 
ber of the medical profession in high standing, and is rec~ 
ommended by the best physicians. 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhere. 


If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all azdess should be 
addressed, and for agle by his agents. 


SUMNER’S MARTYR SPEECH, 


Copies of this admirable speech, in pamphlet ferm, can 
be had of the Republican Association, at the following 
rates: 38 cents per dozen copies, free of postage ; $2.50 
per hundred copies, free of postage ; $20 per thousand. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association 








DR. AYER’S MEDICINES. 


In this mammon-worshipping age, it is rare to find aman 
place his usefulness to the public before his interest. Du- 
Ting a late visit to the “City of Spindles,” we were pre- 
sented by a professional friend to the celebrated chemist, 
Dr. J. C. AYER, whose name is now perhaps more famil- 
iar than any other at the bedside of sickness in this coun- 
try. Knowing the unpr t 
cines, and the immense sale of the 
find him a millionaire, and folling in wealth. But no; 
we found him in his laboratory, busy with his laborers, 
among his crucibles, alembies, and retorts, giving his best 
personal caze to the compounds on the virtues of which 
thousands hang for health. We learned, that notwith- 
standing his vast business, and its prompt returns in cash, 
the Doctor is not rich. The reason assigned is, that the 
material is costly, and he persists in making his prepara- 
tions so expensively, that the profit is small. : 

American Farmer, Philadelphia. 











, m, we had e 
KANSAS COMMITTEE REPORT. ry Mergcid 
iation of this city have just pub- 
lished, in pamphlet form, the Report of the Kansas Com- 
mittee. Price, free of postage, $2.50 per 19) copies, or $20 
per 1,000 eqpies. Addregs LL. OLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D.C, 











TO THE HEIRS 

Of Revolutiondry Officers who Served to the 
End of the War. 

F such heirs will address me at 


*? of te 
wi linform ana'w of iad eae i, 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


The Rev. Daniel Wise, editor of Zion’s Herald, in a re- 
cent editorial, speaks thus: 

“ Our readers will find an advertisement of these excel- 
lent lozenges in another column. We have been accus- 
tomed tg use thom these five or six years past, and have 
found them of great service in allaying bronehial irrita- 
tion and in subduing hoarseness produced by colds. We 
do not think they will cure established bronchitis; but 
where the disease is in its incipient stages they will doubt- 
less afford great relief. When the vocal organs are out 
of tune, they are almost indispensable to the public speak- 
er. We make it a rule never to recommend a medical 
nostram in our columns ; but having foynd these lozenges | 
beneficial in a diseased state gf the ihrout, we suspend our 
tule in their favor, helieying that we do our clerical breth- 
ven a real favor in calling their attention to them. 
“Sola by all Druggiats in the United States. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston. 


. T. R. SAFFELL, 
2 
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Inettation may be sent wo bim, as General 
~ WATER CURE AND INFIRMARY, 

For the treatment of PAR SORA O en ly. 

spear a 

-.. Terms, re $10 pot 
W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
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og RADY AT Att THE BooKsToRES, 

PUTNAM'S MONTHLY, 

LITERARY IMITATIONS —~ arty : 
OF Old Story Broadway Lyric. 





ATTLE OF THE BEES. 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 
aceon OF A RECENT’ SCIENTIFIC 
A S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
45 SCAMPAVing te ¥—Summer Cruising, 
16 THE Y AND KALI. 

. LIGHT: ON AND fLUM!- 


18. A CAN LITERATURE AND REPRINTS 
19. THE WORLD OF NEW YORK. REPRINTS 
Price 25 cents, or $3 ware postage paid. 


IX, EDWARDS, & GO., 
821 Broadway, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD WorpDs. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Price 25 cents, or $3 year, postage paid, 
DIX, EDWARDS, &« co, 
32t BroadwayyNew York 


THE SCHOOLFELLOW., 
For Boys and Girls. 

Illustrations— Fifteen in Number : 
Gerard, the Lion-Killer—The Battle of the Alma—Met- 
ropolitan Hotel, Broadway—Baxter street, New York— 
The Lynx—The Gnome and the Sylpbh—Swimming, seven 

illustrations—in the Woods—The Bead Basket. 
Price 10 cents, or $1 . a 
ai IX, EDWARDS, & CO., 


321 Broadway, New York. 

TO SHOE FINDERS AND BOOT MAKERS. 
er subscribers are now manufacturing a very supe- 
rior and recentiy-patented machine, for crimping 
boots. Itis capable of crimping from fifty to ove hundred 
pairs per day. ‘It will not injure the finest leather, and is 
warranted to give satisfaction. It is constructed entire! y 
ot metal, weighs fifteen or twenty pounds, and may be 
used advantageously by aumere lag. It wall crimp in a 
manner far superior to anything ever before realized 
Price $14. Liberal ‘commissions will be allowed to 
Agents, and it is desired 10 establish agencies in «every 
prominent city in the Union. ‘ ; 
Address FETTER & CO... No 5 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth 

street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
GEORGE FETTER 
501 EDWARD JONES. 


We Publish To-day, 
A HEROIC POEM, 
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ENTITLED 
ral > + : 
THE KANSAS WAR: 
Or, the Conquests of Chivalry in the Crusades of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 
Pp. 164, 12mo0, Price 25 cents, on receipt of which, copies 
will be set by mail, post paid, 
MASON BROTHERS, 


501 103 and 110 Daane street, New York. 


1,000 YOUNG MEN 


Ape make over 100 per cent—honest, easy 


y, and sure 
XY profits—in selling Premium Inks. For unparaletled 
inducements, apply (sending return postage) to 
M. J. COOK, 
501 Detroit, Michigan, 


The Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains “2 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
Thousands of Agents, to Sell in every Town, 
The Life and Public Services 
OF 
With an accurate portrait on steel. 
One neat 12mo. Price $1.00. 
The subscribers are authorized in saying that this Vol- 
ume, prepared by a literary gentleman, whose resources 


for the material and authorities are direct, will be the only 

reliable authentic biography of the eminent 7 
Explorer, Scholar, Statesman, and Hero, 

Whose recent nomination by the Republican party for 


the highest office in the gift of the people, has awakened 
a renewed interest in his wonderful career. 


s Wait and “ Get the Best.” 
As there are several books announced, purporting to be 
the “authorized” life of Col. Fremont, the subscribers 


assure their friends that the vo'ume to be 
them is not an old book revamped, nor is it 
sketch of his life; but 


THE AUTHORIZED AND ONLY COMPLETE 
LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


published by 
an incomplete 


OF / 
. ae 

COL. FREMONT. 

The public are therefore respectfully advised to await 

the publication of ibis Biography, which was prepared 


with the assent and concurrence of the distinguished 


p : , sub- 
ject of the Memoir. 


It will, of courze, contxin much new 


and interesting matter, including original documents from 
the pen of Col. Fremont, net heretofore made public. 
Copies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


For farther particulars, apply to 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


499 119 Nassau street, New York. 


REPUBLICAN BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
RY, 

mvery epublican Haditor, 1, _»_., TOUTIUGUy 

and Voter, should read and study the fol- 

lowing : 
THE LIFE OF J. ©. FREMONT, 
AND 

HIS EXPLORATIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND AD- 
VENTURES, 

In Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 


One volume 12mo. Pp. 500. Accurate Stee] Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Price $1. 


HE LIFE is written with fide.ily and care, by Samuel 
M. Smucker, Esq., author of the “Life and Reign of 
Catherine [1, and of Nicholas I, of Russia.” and other 


] works of interest and value. li will be found not only 
highly interesting in its incideuts, but entirely reliable in 
its statements of facts. It shows its illustriovs subject to 
possess remarkable personal qualities and powers, and 
explains the reason of the great enthusiasm wh ch his 
name excites. Courage, humanity, energy, perseverance ; 
the power to command the respect, love. and willing obe- 
dience of men; capacity, fidelity, scholarly attainments ; 
united with integrity of purpose, aud a rare governing far- 
wity, as displayed in the remarkably thorough and cheer- 


ful discipline of all under his command. 


His Reports of Explorations and Discoveries, 
written in the discharge of official trusts—which we in- 
sert without abridgment—will be found a very interesting 
and instructive feature of this work, and furnish the best 
possibie index to his true genius and character. 


THR STANDARD-BEARER OF FREEDOM 


should be thoroughly known and understood; for the 
better he is known the more he will be admired.’ 


I, 
The Republican Campaign Songstor, 


Composed entirely of Original Songs, prepared expressly 





for this Campaign, and adapted to the mosi stirring popu- 
lar airs of the day. Pp. 108, price 15 cents. 
it. 


The Republican Party and its Candidates, 
(Ready early in August,) 

Comprising the History, Principles, and Purposes of the 
Republican Party in the United States, from the days of 
Thomas Jefferson to the present time, and a biographical 
sketch of Col. JOHN C. FREMONT and WILLIAM L. 
DAYTON. By Benjamin F. Hall. One volume, 12mo, 
with portraits. Price $1. 


REPUBLICANS, EVERYWHERE, 


Will find the above interesting and instructive, reliable 
and convincing, dg constitute a complete compend of 
Republican History, Biography, and Poetry. Let ihem 
be circulated; and as our illustrious leader, with his own 
hand, planted the American Banner upon the enmmit of 
the Rocky Mouniains, that it might wave, an emblem of 
peace and protection to the milhons of freemen soon to 
inhabit the fertile regions that border them, so may we 
all aid that same hand in planting the same banner upon 
the flag-staff of our National Capital, an emblem that 
Freedom, Peawe, and Security, shal! hereatter be guaran- 
tied to every settler upon our national domain. 

Thousands of Agents wanted to sell the above, to 
whom liberal terms are given. Single copies sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. For full particulars, address 


MILLER, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York,or J 
107 Genesee street, Auburn. ~ 
P.S. Pub‘ishers of newspapers, inserting the above, 
including this. notice, previous to October ist, and send- 
ing marked copies of the papers containing it, will reeeive 
a copy ofeach of the above books, postage paid, by return 
mail. 4s 





“We'll give em Jessie!” 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT FOR THE MILLION! 
FREMONT AND DAYTON ! 


E have in press, and shal! publish in a few days.a 

ket volume, for every voter to read, and one to 

be scattered broadcast by ali Fremont Clubs and by every 
friend of Freedom. 


THE ABOMINABLE DYNASTY 


which. has cursed and well nigh ru ned this country du- 
ting the past four years is fast crumbling away. The 
Ides of Noveniber will see it ground to powder by the 
spontaneous uprising of an abused and insulted people. 

Let every lover of his country do his duty, and vietory 
is sure. Tyrants and vagabond demagogues will then 
get their deserts. 

This little multum in parvo volume will contain— 
Sketches of the Lives of Fremont and Dayton, 


with beautiful Stee) Portraits of each; also, 
The Republican Platform of Principles ; 
The Declaration of Independence; and 
The Constitution of the United States, 


And all for fifieen cents per copy—ihe elegant Steel 
Portraits being worth t-vice the cost of the book. 

As an inducerseut to clubs ad others to purchase in 
quantities, we wil! supply ail orders ai the rate of $10 per 
100; and $85 per 1,000. 


Friends of Free Territory, Free Men, and 
FREMONT! 


wil see that every mun in your town has this docu- 

pink 4° assured, if will make thousands of the right 
ind of voters. : 

igre ys to be addressed to the Pablishers, 


JOHN P, JEWETP & C€0., Boston. 
One Thousand Agents are Wanted,” 


to circulate the above. and Sumner’s 


For the ies; also, the Map of Kansas, 

and Burlingame’s Speeches; ofr. tady, “Six Months 
the interesting book, by 4 

iokanees” BS coke money and do. rood 

gs and Wotie work! 499 
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before the law, and 













1 kaow that ma ri have been amazed, in sh : 
ent degrees of intelligence, d of of my country, to reflect on the: ce pen 
moral character, and different degrees “in this day and that when the word “Liberty” whe, 
respect; but before the law they are all ¢ ., loved. Itreminds me of the speech of 

We repudiate the idea of Slavery. We stand on a certain occasion, when, in 


upon the of Independe 
the approbation of the men who moulded our 


aes 


Constitution, I stand here to-day as the advocate | vered and loved by the Roman people,. 










¢¢, Which met days of old Rome, the same idea 
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of this, and of nothit n f iy {said he) down. How is it here 

] am nd ot el oka ae an ‘tow Poe oe at ee party, 

no man to go further than the fathers ofour Con- | theif representatives within my hearing? ‘There 
stitution have gone. Within the le Uni- | is no word in the En language that is so C 
ted States, I claim that all is m. No power ! scribed by them as the word “Liberty, o 
is conferred, and none was intended to be con- | Democrats hate it as a mad dog bates water. 
ferred, upon the General Government, through | Liberty! The moment the word is 6} , he 
Congress, to favor the institution of Slavery at'| that speaks it is at once transform: an 


all, much less & power to extend it s single inch. 
Slavery was regarded as a State institution 
alone. 

Here, sir, do not understand me to be so un- 
reasonable as to demand the immediate and un- 
conditional emancipation of Slavery in. those 
States where it has by prescription— 
where it has moulded the , the character, 
and the institutions, of the people. Isee, and know, 
and feel, the difficulties as plainly and as strongly 
as any man. [know you cannot do it at once; 
but I know that, if you feel as those who framed 
our Constitution felt, you will not believe that it 
is an institution which should be cherished, fos- 
tered, and upheld; you will not believe that it 
should be eternal; but you will be w to 
look at it as a temporary evil, to be got of 
just as soon as circumstances will admit. If I 
could see that you were following in that direc- 
tion, you would find no man more lenient in 
judgment on your course than myself. I perceive 
the difficulty. I would leave it entirely with your- 
selves to prescribe the mode, to fix the manner, 
and the time, when an end should be put to it. 
But what do we see? 

Now, you say that it is a divine institution. 
Not only is it to exist where it has been imposed 
on the people by long prescription, but, being a 
godlike institution, fehaghe with blessings and 
benefit to mankind, it is to bespread all over this 
continent! On this ground I meet you; here the 
people of the free States meet you, and declare 
that it shall not be spread another inch with their 
approbation and consent. This is the great issue 
between us. If advocacy of this doctrine consti- 
tutes an Abolitionist, 1 am one. If it does not 
constitute an Abolitionist, I am not one. I am not 
choice in the use of terms; I care little for names ; 
1 care less for what men may say of me; but 
I wish to be understood precisely as I mean. I 
grant you full power and jurisdiction to dispose 
of this matter as you see fit, in your own States, 
hoping that, as just men, you will view it, as I 
do, to be a temporary evil, to be got rid of as 
soon as possible; but whether you so regard it or 
not, deal with it as you see fit, in your own 
States ; there, I am not responsible for it. When, 
however, you undertake to extend it into territo- 
ry now free, I must meet you; and on this issue 
the North will meet you. Is this Abolitionism ? 
I believe it marks strongly the character of those 
whom you call Black Republicans. I cannot de- 
fend them against the charge, nor do I wish to 
do so; for I am one of the blackest of the black, 
if this be the criterion of the judgment. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. THompson] 
asked us yesterday what we meant by the slave 
power? He looked around with an air of tri- 
umph, as if he had found a slang phrase which 
really meant nothing. He asked us to define 
what we meant by the “slave power” which he 
heard so much talk of. He explained it him- 
self in the next breath, for he went on to tell ifs 
that in the slave States not one fifth of the white 
inhabitants ownslaves. Ifhe had said one tenth, 
he would have been nearer right; but, taking his 
own admission, not more than one fifth of the 
entire free population of the Southern States have 
any interest in the institution of Slavery. What 
are we to infer from that? By the slave power, 
I mean that power which reigns and domiaeers 
over four fifths of the people of the South ; which 
rules them with a rod of iron; which gags the 
ptess; which restrains the liberty of speech ; 
which makes it perilous even for you, men of the 
South, to go home and proclaim the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence, though you 
may believe in those doctrines in your hearts. 
You dare not do it. I do not blame you, for the 
fact is that one fifth have triumphed over all the 
rest, gagged them, and prescribed what they 
shall say and do on the subject. The South is 
not a free country. The policy of this slave 
power has moulded and controlled the Govern- 
ment ever since its foundation, and it always 
threatens dissolution of the Union, if an attempt 
is made to check its absolute dominion. This, 
sir, is the slave power, and itis felt in every 
corner of the Republic. 

Gentlemen frequently talk to me as if I were 
interfering in a matter that does not concern me. 
This is a charge which I do not like to bear; for 
of all things in the world I deprecate the idea of 
intermeddling in other people’s business. I have 
some interest in this question. Notwithstanding 
you say that you will resist all attempts to agi- 
tate certain subjects, the Constitution of the 
U_ited States gives me the right to go into any 
of your States—to go to Richmond, or anywhere 
else in Vizginia, or any other Southern State, und 
there speak for Freedom as boldly as I intend to 
do here to-day, and with the same impunity. 
The fathers of the Republic were willing that 
any man should propagate any doctrine in which 
he believed, leaving the judgment to the people 
to correct him if he was wrong. How is the 
practice in point of fact? You frequently say 
that you are a law-abiding and constitution- 
abiding people; but, sir, it would be more peril- 
ous for me to go into your States and declare 
what, before God, I believe to be true upon this 
subject of Slavery, than it would be to proclaim 
Red Republicanism in St. Petersburgh. You 
know it, and yet you talk of the Constitution 
and the constitutional rights of the South, while 
you deprive us of the plainest and most sacred 
constitutional rights, ‘ 

Why, sir, a Northern man can hardly go with 
safety into the South to transact business entirely 
collateral to the question of Slavery. I know a 
gentleman from Ohio who went into South Car- 
olina as administrator, to wind up the affairs of an 
estate, not at all connected with Slavery. When 
he got there, he was told that it was understood 
he was ah Abolitionist, as all men who entertain 
my sentiments are styled, and a committee waited 
on him, and told him he must leave the place at 
once. It was only by the greatest exertions of 
influential lawyers that he was permitted to abide 
in the town until his business could be transacted. 
Happy was he that he escaped at last without a 
coat of tar and feathers, or something worse. This 
is the law-abiding conduct of which some gentle- 
men talk so much and eo loudly! I proclaim 
here, boldly, that ia my judgment there is not the 
semblance of Liberty in the Southern States—no 
more for the man living there than for me. I 
judge so from this circumstance, that the most 
extreme and outrageous measure in regard to this 
subject by the most violent men are never rebuked 
there, although there must be in that section, as 
in others, men of jadgment and discretion, lovers 
of Liberty, Justice, and Right. If a proposition 
is made ee the ge extreme and violent charac- 
ter, involving the greatest o' on the ts 
of men, you do aot hear the pore ot ameletaed 
justice saying, “ Friends, R ise are going too far.” 

No man can say this, for the reason that, ifhe did 
80, he would be denounced at once as an Aboli- 

_tionist. Any man who should undertake to 
moderate their zeal against what, they call Aboli- 
tionism, would be deemed an Abolitionist himself, 
and would stand about the same chance that a 
reactionist did during the French Revolution. 

I take no pleasure in proclaiming these things, 
although I believe them to be true. From the 
accumulated evidence whick I receive on this'sub- 
ject from every quarter, I cannot doubt for one 
moment that the people of the South are laboring 
under one of the most accursed despotisms that 
ever settled down upon mankind, involving not 
only themselves, but citizens of other States, who 
have the right under the Constitution to go there. 
Still, Iam to be blamed, as one who interferes 
with other men’s business, because I stand here 
to inveigh against this state of things, and declare 
to you that, in the South, the guarantees of the 

Constitution are a mere rope of sand, When I 

invoke that Constitution for the pi of my 

right to speak, publish, and prin atever I see 
fit, you meet me with a coat of tar and feathers, 
or with the halter of the hangman. Yet the 

South seem to suppose that they alone —_— 

to the Constitution, and they talk of us as 

bitual violators of the Constitution. Thus will 
men be blinded by interest, passion, and preju- 
dice! : 

My Southern friends, do I. 
thing? Do I state eny more 
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any- 









the agitation what you call Abolitionism, 
I do not believe you contemplated ‘the excesses 


to which it has since been driv 


Abolitionist, “Liberty!” “Freedom!” of all 
words in our lan e, their utterance soonest 
puts a man‘in Coventry. One Senator believes 
that a man should be put in Coventry who makes 
use of these terms i tly. Why is it thus? 
Sir, Liberty was the polar Star that guided our 
fathers-in the great for independence. 
If that-word had been stricken from the calendar, 
not a single man would have been found to face 
dication of Liberty thatibam here to-day. Iti 

ication of Liberty that I am here y- 8 
not less in jeopardy: :an it was then. Aspi- 
rations for Liberty stimulated them, and enabled 
them to go through the dreadful s of the 
Revolution; but now, at this era, in the Senate 
of the United States, I am supposed to be an in- 
termeddler in other men’s business, not my own, 
for avowing my love for it. For maintaining this 
principle I am put beyond the pale of all promo- 
tion in the so-called Democratic party. Their 
leaders are now courted, trusted, and honored, in 
proportion to their servility and hatred of Free- 
dom. 


All Senators know that there exists here an 
unconstitutional test of office. I t respect 
it, and I told you in the beginning that I never 
would. Lest he who occupies the Executive chair 
should make at blunder, and not putinto 
office a mere tooltbt this slave power, you inquire 
into what he has done; and if the smell of Liberty 
is on his garment, be it ever so faint or remote, 
he is proscribed. He can no more receive an 
office at the hands of the Democratic party, than 
if he came from a penitentiary, The love of Lib- 
erty operates as a conviction for crime. It de- 
prives him of the rights of an American citizen. 
He can hold no office of trust or profit under the 
United States, if he happens to beligve that men 
are created equal, and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This is the degeneracy to 
which your Democratic party has come. I am 
humiliated by it; Iam put beyond the pale of 
office. There is not one of the majority in the 
other House, calling themselves Republicans, who 
were elected by an overwhelming majority of the 
free people of the United States, whose Repre- 
sentatives they are, who is not, under your Demo- 
cratic rule, as effectually proscribed from receiv- 
ing an office at the hands of the Democratic party, 
as though he was the inmate of a penitentiary. 
Why? Because he has undertaken to resist your 
attempt to make Slavery im these United States 
universal and perpetual forever. 

These are some of the reasons why I stand 
here to inveigh against your institution. It has 
corrupted public men; it has overturned the 
Government. You have erected rules and prin- 
ciples utterly inconsistent with those of the 
fathers of the Republic. You know that I preach 
no more than the truth—nay, half the truth has 
not been told on this subject. I desire to reason 
with men; and I ask my Democratic friends of 
the South, do you suppose, for one moment, that 
a proud people, jealous above all things of their 
rights, whose fathers perilled their lives to ob- 
tain those guarantees of Liberty which we are 
defending—I ask you in sober reason, divested 
of all acrimony, is it reasonable to suppose that 
it is entirely safe to drive that class of men to the 
wall? Do you expect that it will be safe to deny, 
forever, those great principles of Liberty which 
are cherished by a majority of the people of the 
United States as the apple of their eye? If you 
do, I tell you you will wake up some morning, 
and find that you have gone a step too far. The 
patience of our people, on this subject, has been 
more severely tried than was that of their fathers. 
If those venerated sires could look down on us 
to-day, they would reproach us for our patient 
submission for so long a time. He who went 
through every battle from Bunker Hill to York- 
town, would ask me, “ Why is it that you have 
not stood forth before, as the bold advocate of 
hose rights which were bestowed upon you by 
my labors, perils, and blood?” He would re- 
proach me as an undutifu! son, for having been 
too patient—yea, infinitely more patient than the 
men of the Revolution, under the aggressions of 
Great Britain. 

I know that a majority of the people of the 
United States feel that they have been delinquent 
in not having risen before to assert their rights. 
Will you be lured, by the recreant men who hap- 
pen to slip in here against the wishes of their 
constituents by such accidents as frequently take 
place, to believe that the people ofithe North, in 
whose veins flows the blood of the Revolution, 
have really lost the spirit of their ancestors? 
Will you be lured to believe that it is perfectly 
safe to disregard their rights? I ask you to 
pause. I tell you these men are not safe coun-° 
sellors. I know that you regard me as your 
enemy; and yet I am really your best friend, be- 
cause I stand here to advise you of the danger of 
being lured to destruction by men who seek their 
own advancement, caring nothing what may be- 
fall you. Like those who, in times gone by, have 
been the honest bearers of unwelcome intelli- 
gence, I know I shall be treated as your enemy; 
but still I will not shrink from the path of duty. 
[have said, Mr. President, that in 1852 the Com- 
promise Measures were declared to be final and 
eternal; but two years did not pass away before 
an agitation took place in this country, notwith- 
standing your resolutions of Conventions and of 
the Senate, compared with which al others are 
as the idle wind. You bad not ceased to sing the 
glories of the finality, which all pledged them- 
selves to stand by forever, before you were tempted 
by false counsellors, who cared not for your inter- 
eats, into measures utterly fatal to the great prin- 
ciples of American Liberty. The act which cause2 
this agitation was voted for by my friend from 
Kentucky—for I will call him my friend, because 
in past times he and I, though far apart, and not 
knowing each other, fought shoulder to shoulder 
with great zeal and perseverance in the great 
battle in which we were engaged for the success 
of the principles of the Whig party. I endeay- 
ored, in my humble way, with equal zeal with 
my friend from Kentucky, or any other man, to 
elevate the great statesman, Henry Clay, an honor 
to this or any other nation, to the highest station 
within the gift of the American people, I deplore 
our failure in that great battle; for if we had been 
successful, the sagacity, the wisdom, the patriot- 
ism, and sense of justice, of that great man, would 
have saved me the necessity of standing up now 
to advocate American Liberty. He himself would 
have vindicated it. He was not the man to preach 
that Slavery was a divine institution; but shortly 
before his death, among the last deeds of his life, 
though prompted by every consideration that 
could move a man in an opposite direction, he 
stood here pledging his word, that with his con- 
sent Slavery should never be extended one inch 
into free territory. Honor, eternal honor, sir, to 
his name, for having resisted the temptations 
which surrounded him, and stood forth, though on 
the verge of the grave, to vindicate his manhood 
and the rights of man. 

The gentleman from Kentucky told us yester- 
day that he stood here as an advocate for the old 
Whig party. What an advocate! If Henry Clay 
had not been in his grave, I do not. believe we 
should have heard him here. [Laughter.] He 
stiM stands by the old Whig party! I do not 
wish to make use of any harsh expressions, and 
Tam glad that I checked one which was on my 
tongue. He, an advocate of the Whig party, who 
went into council with the enemies of Henry Clay, 
with the old repudiators of his doctrines, to over- 
throw that law by which he plumed himself on 
having given harmony and peace to the Union! 
Is this the way in which he agserts the great prin- 
ciples of the Whig the Whi 
party until then. the Whigs of the South, 
with some honorable and glorious exceptions, 
fewer than I wish they were, emerged from the 
dark councils of our enemies, and the enemies of 
our great statesman, i and came here 


to undo the of peace and justice 

he enthilated the Whig petty hy ctge 
ey an . 

y ‘are now scattered as Ahan og 





) | reereant to the principles by which he professed 
f | to be governed. 
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of encouragement at the hands of the 
National Legislature. Much is lost in this dis- 
onealon: by permitting gentlemen tv put Slavery 
and Liberty on the same footing. Slavery is apt 
to take care of itself, and needs no help from leg- 
islation. It is the business of the just statesman 
to labor lune iy Liberty. In modern, times, in 
{ age Hepnnntc, it is argued, 
‘even half conceded, on this floor, that Liberty 
ind Slavery ought to receive the same meed of 
encouragement at the hands of Congress. It is 


a@ monstrous tion, fit only for a despotism. 
Tt might be sustained in Russia and 
oth sms. Sir, when the American peo- 


er 

so far forget what is due to Republican 
Rruallty, hstice, and 1 as to say that Slavery 
is equally entitled 
ment, then Liberty is no more. The principles 
of the fathers are overthrown, and ay — 

left worth preserving. But, sir, y 
me even permitted an equal chance with Slavery, 
I should not be compelled to speak to-day for 
Freedom. There is a vigor, a force, a power, in 
free institutions, which enable them to take care 
of themselves if you give them an equal chance. 
But every de 
wielded for the destrtittion of Liberty, and the 
advancement of Slavery and chains. This will 
not do; ing principles of the Administration must 
and shall be reversed. Lil shall yet be the 
favored child of this glorious Republic. 
You repealed the Missouri Compromise. Why 
did you do it? Various reasons were assigned 
for the act on this floor at the time. All seemed, 
however, to concur ir the opinion that it was a 
bare abstraction ; that no practical result would 
ap South ; that Slavery could 
not go into because the God of nature 
had not adapted the soil and climate to Slavery. 
That was the declaration made here at the time. 
I do not suppose that it deceived anybody—cer- 
tainly it did not deceive me—but some men just- 
ified their votes on this ground. They told the 
people that it was an act of justice to the South, 
to be attended with no practical consequences. 
We were told then, that in 1820 the South com- 
mitted an act of political suicide. For thirty-four 
years they never discovered it. During all that 
time, the South supposed they had achieved a 
triumph. In the thirty-fourth year, however, a 
prophet sprang up who made them acquainted 
with the fact that they themselves had done an 
act deeply injurious to the honor and interests of 
the South. When the act was accomplished, I 


thrown. I was told, however, that a great prin- 
ciple was asserted. The principle was, that the 
people of a Territory ought to have a perfect right 
to manage their own domestic institutions in their 
own way. To men who thought but little, such 
@ proposition seemed to be just. You were not 
content with the ordinary mode of legislation, but 
against all precedent you incorporated into the 
very body of your bill these jingling words, that 
it “was not the intention of Congress to legislate 
‘Slavery into the Territory, nor to prohibit it 


‘ fectly free to form and regulate their domestie 
‘ institutions in their own way, subject, however, 
‘to the Constitution of the United States.” 


A more damning act of duplicity than this 


on God’s earth. 
tated deception. It partially produced its result ; 
but, thank God, the people now understand it. 
The doctrine that the inhabitants of a Territory 


their own way, seemed very plausible. 1 know 
the labor which it cost to get this formula into 
the bill. I remember the various committals, and 
recommittals, and councils, and deliberations, 
which took place before the creed could be worded 
right. As one gentleman said, a stump-speech 
was injected into the body of the bill, in order to 
sweeten it with the people. From Adam’s time 
to the present, who ever heard of setting forth in 
the body of an act the reasons for its passage? 
A law is defined to be a rule of action, and who 
ever heard of making it express the motives of 
those who passed it? It was an extraordinary 
occurrence that called for such extraordinary 
legislation. It stamped this measure, in the first 
place, as something extremely important and un- 
usual. I think I cannot mistake the purpose for 
which it was done. It was hollow, false, hypo- 
critical; designed to deceive the people, who it 
was hoped would not understand it. Time, which 
tests all things, has brought to light what I did 
not know then, to confirm the opinion which I 
then entertained. I have no doubt, from the evi- 
dence which has since transpired, that at the very 
time when you were enacting a law declaring that 
the people of the Territory should do as they 
pleased on the subject of Slavery, a secret society 
was organized to carry Slavery into Kansas, with- 
out regard to what might be the wishes of the 
people. I say, the proof stands out in bold re- 
lief, and, though it does not trace a knowledge 
of the society to the members who voted for the 
bill, it shows that just about that time secret 
lodges, with secret oaths, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a secret society, for the deliberate pur- 
pose of carrying Slavery into that Territory, was 
formed in the State of Missouri, and also in other 
States ; and before God I believe that it extended 
even to this city. If so, it still further marks the 
blackness and darkness that cover the transae- 
tions of those who, meditating the establishment 
of Slavery by force or fraud in that Territory, 
put in the bill the principle that the people shall 
be left “ perfectly free” to do as they pleased on 
the subject. 

What adds to the enormity of the transaction 
is, that now, with this light before us, with a per- 
fect knowledge that such a society existed, at 
all events, .a Missouri, and extended to other 
States, and was actively propagating its princi- 
ples, and preparing for the onset, those who did 
this act turn round and charge all the difficulties 
in Kansas on the Emigrant Aid Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, This is the burden of the first and 
second reports of the Committee on Territories. 
It is the great staple of the speeches that have 
been made to justify the atrocities in Kansas. 
I do not deny that it was the intention of the 
free States to send free men to the Territory of 
Kansas. I remember well, that, when some gentle- 
man was arguing against the Aid Society, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] said that he 
saw nothing illegal init. That declaration was, 
I think, incorporated into his speech. He agrees 
now, as all honorable men must agree, that it 
did nothing unlawfnl—nothing wrong; and yet 
the honorable Senator from Georgia has as much 
interest in promoting Slavery as any man under 
heaven. Then, what will you say of the men 
from the North who dissent from him, and seek to 
put the odium of the occurrences in Kansas on the 
Aid Society, by the use of arguments which a 
Southern man, governed by the principles of 
honor, repudiates? You tell us that the Aid 
Society has bees the cause of the trouble. Hon- 
orable gentlemen from the South see nothing 
wrong in it; nor do you. It is.a pretence, put 
forth to break the odium of Northern delin- 
quency. 

Did you not say the Territory was open toa 
just competition? Did you not invite all men to 
go into the Territory, and there compete for the 
meed of Liberty? 1 regretted this, for it was not 
an equal bargain by any means, because we had 
already 2 the full price of having Liberty there, 
without being subject toanycontingency. Throw- 
ing that out of the way, trampling it under foot 
by a breach of faith, which would have justified 
war to the knife between separate and independ- 
ent nations, and planting yourselves upon the 
principle that the different sections of the Union 
should go there and compete for the establish- 
ment of their institutions, was there anything 
wrong in the North, that believed in Liberty, sead- 
ing, or aiding to send, men there who wished to 
go? Did they hire them? No. Did they pay 
them? No. Did they make an inquiry as to 
their politics?’ They did not; but if they had 
done so, it would have been justifiable. All there 
was. about it was a society like the American 

ess Company other. It was designed 

to give Liberty to this Ferritory, the most lauda- 
bie of all ” wes and next to make prof as men 
make profit by other transactions. Northern 
men, in the face of the admission of Soythern 
-men who say they can. see nothing wrong in it, 
declaim against and denounce those engaged in 
the transaction. Well may we blush for the 
North. I intend. todo the South no injustice; I 
will give them their due, and no more ; but I must 
say that I have never known a Southern man 
. If he is an advocate for Slavery, 

he stands up and advocates it boldly. Iam here 
to meet him on bis arguments. But what 


seek to make 

















dom to encdurage- | 


ent of the Government is now. 


said on this floor that the Whig party was over- | 


‘from going there, but to leave the people per- - 


never characterized the legislation of any country ' 
I say boldly, it was a premedi- ' 


should manage their own internal concerns in : 











HY i your defiant spirit; 
will subdue you; we intend to subjugate you.” 
? Because you were sent there by Aid 

Now, sir, if the Aid Societies did wrong, pw 
tem ; but has not the honest settler is liv- 
tag on his claim the same rights with another 
man, no matter by what agency he got there? 

' Are you going to hang him for treason? 

, going to .unt him out as you would a wolf, 
co he went on the boats or cars of the Aid 


pig neieit oiriges ss: 





way? If aman went 
there bound by a secret oath, taken beforehand, 
esa per ipteleng ot _ ange Be ‘a 

would force ce utions upon the. peop 
and overthrow all that your bill sesalat teks 
is not a word of disapprobation on your lips. I 
‘leave the world, with the light of the evidence, 
to judge between the secret oath-bound society 
under the command of the late Vice ent 
| Atchison, iow, and company, and the 
Massachusetts Aid Society, composed of men of 
; en who have never meddled with your 
institutions, but have only aided persons to get 
| to Kansas more easily and more cheaply than 
‘they could have gone without such aid. I leave 
, ere to judge a the two. From the 
of the Senaté I appeal to the people. A 
great controversy is pending, which will decide 
wheth very is to be propagated by illegiti- 
‘mate mes whether Freedom, going into your 
. Territories in innocence, is to be proscribed ! 
. That question is pending before the American 
people. To them I take an appeal from all your 
arguments and votes here, and I doubt not what 

' the result will be. hi 

Bat, sir, I have not yet done with your Kan- 
; Sas-Nebraska bill. I told you it was a fraud. 
CanI prove it? We shallsee. After saying that 
‘ you left the people entirely free to fix their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, you had 
great trouble in adding the words, “subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States.” What 
' qualification, I ask the Senator from Tilinois, did 
| he understand to be made in legal effect by the 
addition of those words? I ask the Senator to 
answer me. Did he hold that the Constitution 
of the United States, by its own vigor, carried 
Slavery into the Territory, and rendered it legal 
for a slaveholder to take this species of property 
there? I again ask the Senator from Illinois 
, whether he understands that that was the case? 


Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from Ohio has 
been using such language, that I cannot go 
into a discussion with him. He has spoken of 
“fraud,” and “premeditated fraud,’ in such a 
manner that I perceive the object is te get up a 
controversy. I do not intend to have a contro- 
versy with him here to-day. Therefore he can 
go on and finish his speech. 


Mr. WADE. Well, sir, the Senator called on 
us, not a great while ago, to be explicit as to 
what our issue was. I have been explicit as to 
‘our issue. Ihave told you what the “Blac 

Republicans,” of whom I am one, are contendi 

for. We intend, above all other things, that y 

shall not have another inch of territory anj- 
| where for Slavery, and especially not Kans}s, 
which you have attempted to steal. Now, when 
I call on the gentleman to be equally explji 
he says that I use intempefate language. 
haps I do, for I am impelled by considerableZeal 
on this subject, because it has brought jeojardy 
on our country. It is enough to stir the blood 
of every man who has any love of pared fy see 






how our liberties have been jeoparded py the 
late course of things. The Senator from /llinois 
refuses to tell me what he understood, ay chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories, was meant 
by the insertion of the most material clause in 
, the Kansas-Nebraska Will. I know that many 
‘ gentlemen from the South held that no legisla- 
tion was wanted to enable them to take their 
slaves into the Territories. They held that the 
Constitution gives the right, without legislation. 
: The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] avow- 
' edly held that doctrine. That Senator, in a speech 

delivered not long since, said it was unfortunate 
; that the law did not define particularly what 
‘was the 1eaning of*the language to which I 

have alluded. I know why it was no}done. You 
; could not agree:among yourselvé about it. 
| Council aftrr council was held on these very 
‘words. Many Southern gentlemen said that Sla- 
_ Very was carried to the Territories byforce of the 
' Constitution ; others held a differert doctrine; 
; and you had to compromise by putting in the 
| words, “subject only to the Constitrtion of the 

United States,” which overthrew tle previous 
| Clause about leaving the people peffectly free 
‘to form their own institutions. This specious 
, language, calculated to tickle the earpf the peo- 

le, was entirely nullified and overtitown by 
the addendum, which you now refuse(o explain. 
The Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] in 
the speech to which I have referred, mid : 

“In passing the Kansas bill, Congress, inmy opinion, 
committed one error; and out of that erro? has grown 
much of the fusion and di d which hav? ever since 
distracted the inhabitants of the Territory. lt was just 
to repeal the Missouri restriction; but it wai unwise to 
leave the inhabitants of the Territory in doubt as to the 
extent of their real powers. It was a grievois error not 
to have defived precisely what we meant ‘by{eaving the 
people of the Territory perfectly free to form ahd regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way.’ 

That declaration comes from no eneny of the 
measure, but a fast friend to it, but an honorable 
man, who will not shrink from giving me his 
views of the Constitution upon any matter con- 
nected with this great controversy. I have given 
his opinion. Then I am justified in saying that 
you failed to define what you meant on this most 
important of all subjects. You left in your dec- 
laration, as a trap to catch men who knew noth- 
ing of what you intended. I knew it. There 
was no Senator on the floor who did not under- 
stand perfectly well that that addition was ob- 
tained by great labor, pain, and deliberation, and 
in the minds of perhaps « majority here annulled 
the specious words which were before inserted 
to tickle the ears of the people. That stump 
speech, which, as Mr. Benton said, was injected 
into the enacting clause of your law, was annulled 
by this other clause, which those who were not 
lawyers would not be likely to understand; and 
to-day the Senator from Illinois cannot tell me 
how he understands it. 

I knew by another indication what was the 
meaning of that. Nearly ail of you went back 
on the stump and said, “Js it not right for t 
people of the Territory to frame their domestit 
institutions in their own way? Who can object to 
so reasonable a proposition as that? These Black 
Republicans, however, want to come in, and by 
some arbitrary rule override the will of the peo- 
ple in the Territories.” And yet, you all knew 
that that was not the understanding which was 
attached to the very clause that you undertook 
to palm offon them. I shall not occupy time by 
reading from the Journals of the Senate, for I re- 
member what took place on that occasion. My 
then colleagne, Mr, Chase, in order to test your 
veracity on that subject, and your good faith ip 
that enactment, proposed to insert at the end of 
that clause this most reasonable proposition : 

“ Provided, That the Territorial Legislature shall have 
power to exclude Slavery in sajd Territory.” 

The yotes of all the friends of the bill stand re- 
corded on the Journals agajnst-that provise ; and 
yet you complain of me because | speak freely on 
this subject. You say the people were to be left 
perfectly free; and yet, when the test came, 
whether they should be free or not, you voted it 
down. This was like the apples of Sodom—fair 
to the look, but as you approach them, and at- 
on to taste them, they turn to bitterness and 
ashes, ; 

Is this the way in which the Amepi¢gn Sena 
is to deal with the Belasco deve rf an Re - 
United States? Yon pretended that you had no 
power to legislate at all for the Territories; that 
non-interyention was to ryle; and, again, Mr. 
Chase tested you by asking yon to declare that 
the people should have the privilege of chaosing 
their own Governor, judges, and other officers. 
He offered an amendment for that purpose, so as 
to test your real views on the sybject of non- 
intervention; but you as promptly vated jt down, 
saying that they had no such right, but yet not 
abating one jot or one tittle of your stickling for 
ye you en ms rights of the of the 

erritories, an © want of pow Ss 
to legislate for them. eye 

Mr. President, the passage of that bill was an 
unfortunate hour for this Republic. I felt it then; 
and during that dark night I rose here, and told 


i anh feared weet of our Pr ra 
j baat you Dad given it ewo der 
deities ol gor 
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of civil war. Sir, civil war, in fact, now exists in 
your Territory, and it has been for no 


ey a but (9 ag 
the face of your specious legislation, which was to 
mene A people free to legislate as they pleased 
on the su 

I wish to know whether there is any 7 OF 
any section, in the Senate of the United States, 
that can look with composure at the transactions 
now going on in Kansas. I ask every no 
matter from where he comes, if his bl dows 
not boil as he contemplates thé acts of lawless 
violence that are being committed there? Does 
any one suppose that these blows of civil war 
can be given by one side forever, and never be 


Northern people are patient, long-suffering, and 
very slow to anger; but if these go on, the 
day will come when they will think that forbear- 
ance ceases to bea virtue. It is doubtful whether 
their quiet is not a shame to-day. What have the 
Free State settlers of Kansas done to justify the 
aggressions of those who are attempting to prop- 
agate the institution of Slavery. 

I ask my colleague, [Mr. Puau,] the advocate 
of Slavery, who stands here, turning his back 
coolly upon three fourths of the Legislature of 
his State, putting them at.open defiance; who 
has never breathed here the name of Liberty ; 
whose tongue has been employed, since he has 
had a seat on this floor, in nothing but the advo- 
cacy of abject Slavery; and who, with an industry 
worthy of a better cause, has hunted up and per- 
verted, I will say, the musty records of the early 
history of this Government, in the vain hope that 
he could cull there something on which to hang 
an argument for eternal Slavery—I ask him, 
prejudiced as he must be, what have the Free 
State people of Kansas done, that deserves rob- 
bezy, and murder, and the burning of their towns? 
What have the free emigrants from Ohio done, 
that they should be hunted down like wild 
beasts in the prairies of Kansas? Have they 
raised their hands in ruthless violence ‘against 
the institutions of their country? He denounced 
them as traitors. Who have they betrayed? 
What law have ym ence ake nko What injury 
have they done? ho answers, What? They 
have gone there and taken up their claims for 
the honest purpose of settlement. There is not 
a single act of violence, or blood, or illegality, of 
which they can be accused. 

I am amazed at the facility with which some 
men follow in the wake of Slavery. Sometimes 
it leads me even to hesitate whether I am strictly 
correct in the idea that all men are born to equal 
rights, for their conduct seems to contravene this 
doctrine.. Sometimes I see in some men an ab- 
jectness, a want of that manly independence 
which enables a man to rely on himself and face 
the world on his own principles, that I do not 
know but that I am wrong in advocating Univer- 
sal Liberty. I wish to Heaven all such were of 
the African race. 

I ask again, Why are these men denounced as 
traitors? What have the immigrants from Ohio 
done to demand the fate which has been visited 
on them? What had Brown done, that he should 
be met in the prairies by five or six men, who, 
with a barbarity worse than that of the savage, 
hewed him in pieces, and, whilst dying from his 
ghastly wounds, threw him into the presence of 
his wife, to distract her, dethrone her reason, and 
turn her out upon the world a raving maniac? 
What had Barber done—a man who went from 
Preble county, nearer my colleague’s home than 
mine, who is certified to by all his neighbors as 
one of the most inoffensive men in tho world, 
who went into the Territory in good faith, to 
seek an industrious and honest livelihood? For 
no other reason than that he held the principles 
which I hold—for no treasonable acts, but bare- 
ly for the avowal that he loved Freedom better 
than Slavery—he was hewed in pieces by men 
who occupy important positions under this 
miserable Administration, who still retain their 
places, and who, I have no doubt, commended 
themselves to the powers that be by the most 
deliberate murders. 

I know, Mr. President, that this is a hard in- 
dictment; but it can neither be doubted nor de- 
nied. Our country has come to a crisis which 
demands all our wisdom to extricate her. I speak 
plainly of the evils which are existing, because 
we must understand them before we can apply a 
remedy. I believe, before high Heaven, that, in 
the history of all men who were ever intrusted 
with the welfare of mankind, the acts of none 
blacken the pages of history more than those of 
Franklin Pierce, the present President. The 
accusations which I have made here are beyond 
the reach of denial. The record is made up, and 
by that record he shall be tried. It will not do 
now to deny it. I impeach him of these crimes, 
and those who believe he is guilty of them, and 
still uphold him, are accessories after the fact. 
The Free State men of Kansas have done no 
wrong. Their only crime is, that they loved 
Freedom more than Slavery. You cannot escape 
by cries against the Aid Society; and yet here is 
a sophistry thrown into the report of the com- 
mittee and the speech of my colleague, that it is 
a wonderful thing that, while Kansas is groan- 
ing under all these evils, Nebraska is enjoying 
peace! The Senator from Kentucky, in his argu- 
ment yesterday, thought it was a profound mys- 
tery how it happened that, although the first bill 
proposed to make but one Territory out of this 
great region, it was recommitted, and afterwards 
reported as a bill for two Territories. To one 
who did not look behind the curtain, that would 
seem to be a little strange. Why did you want 
two great Territories with scarcely a white man 
in them? In my judgment, when the first bill 
was reported, the idea was to make a slave State; 
but it was seen that the Territory was so large 
that it would receive a great population from the 
free States, and that it would not be as likely that 
your secret societits for propagating Slavery 
would be as successful in the whole of it as by 
cutting it in two, and making sure of one at all 
events, and trpsting to luck for the other. You 
cut it in two, and commenced proceedings to 
propagate Slavery in Kansas because it lay along- 
side of Missouri, and it was therefore easy to 
transport any number of Missourians there, to 
control the Territory. You thought you could 
make it a slave State much easier than you could 
the whole region at first called Nebraska. 

Why is it that there js no disturbance in the 
present Territory of Nebraska? Merely because 
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your secret society to propagate Slavery by fraud 
and force has not been in operation in that Ter- 
titory. Does any man suppose, for one moment, 
that the Soythern States, intent upon making the 
Territories slave States, would willingly adopt 
the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as 
preached by its Northern advocates? We know 
that they intend to bring Slavery into the Terri- 
tories. Can it be supposed, for a single moment, 
that it is possible, by the vote of the people, to 
make a slaye State, left perfectly free to the emi- 
gration from the North—a population of fourteen 
mill’ ns, to compete with a population of six 
mill.uns? Southern emigration is not half as 
yigorous as that from the North, to say nothing 
of the emigration from abroad. Did any man for 
@ mgment believe that anything could be gained 
to Slayery by the faithful application of this 
principle? No, sir; they knew it well. South- 
ern gentlemen do not contend for that kind of 
squatter sovereignty, but they put their faces like 
brass against it, knowing that, if carried out in 
its true spirit, it would deprive them of all new 
territory forever. Hence they raise their voices 
against it. 

When they sternly rebuked the advocates of 
this squatter sovereignty, thase gentlemen turned 
round, and resorted to a miserable absurdity. 
They do not say, there is no such thing as popu- 
lar sovereignty ; but, if you consult the first re- 

rt of the chairman of the Committee on Terri- 

pries, you will find that he talks of a sovereignty 
suspended in abeyance. Who ever heard of that 
before? I have heard of bears and woodchycks 
being suspended, and in abeyance, during the 
winter, but I did not know that it applied to 
sovereignty. I supposed that whoever possessed 
sovereignty could exercise jurisdictiou, or else 
there was no sovereignty at all. What an idea 
to talk about sovereignty suspended in abey- 
ance, held in trust by the Congress of the United 
States! It was a complete backing out; it was 
a repudiation of squatter sovereignty, at the bid- 
ding of those whose mandate some are accus- 
tomed to obey. I have not had time to examine 
this etacines np Seaport a ome 
ries, bat | doubt whether this doctrine js 90 much 
ened there. T do not say gg not men- 
told that the sovereignty was suspended in abey- 
ance; then, the first of the committee was 
abandoned; and now another one is reported, 
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blind to his own interests, and so forge 
rights of others, as to vote for Slavery, I shall 
di it; but I shall not raise my hand or my 
voice against him. It stands confessed that the 
Pro-Slavery men were outvoted ; that the Free 
State men were as three to one; that Missouri 
and all the slave States were conscious of it; that 
this miserable Executive was conscious of it; and 
hence fraud, force, and violence, were resorted to, 
in order to accomplish that which could not be 
accomplished in a legitimate way. 

I could prove all that I have said in regard to 
the iniquities enacted in Kansas by the documents 
which were drawn reluctantly from the Executive 
department. I could sustain them by the state- 
ment of (Governor Shannon himself. 1 shall not 
consume the time of the Senate now by reading 
from these documents, but they are “‘ confirma- 
tions strong as proofs of Holy Writ” of every 
word Ihave said. To establish that truth, it is 
not even necessary to resort to that multitude of 
witnesses who have now come up to stare you in 
the face, and the people of the United States in 
the face, and to astonish them by the damning 
crimes which have been committed by persons 
from the State of Missouri, and by your Execu- 
tive. 

Ihave here Governor Shannon’s letter, but it 
has been read go often that I shall not again read 
it; but I will state its substance. Governor Shan- 
non was inquired of, as to the circumstances which 
gave rise to the first rebellion, as itis called. It 
appears that an oath was made by one man to the 
effect that he had heard it stated, and believed it 
to be true, that a man named Branson had threat- 
ened his life. A peace warrant was issued, it is 
said. We have not the warrant, nor anything 
more than the bare statement of its having been 
issued. This was the foundation of these pro- 
ceedings. Officers were sent to arrest Branson on 
this peace warrant—the lowest grade of all judi- 
cial proceedings for the purpose of holding a man 
to bail for good behaviour, if peradventure, he had 
made such a threat under circumstances that 
would justify the proceedings. Was not this a 
mighty matter upon which to hang the revolution 
of States and Empires? Governor Shannon in- 
voked the troops to help his officers, because they 
could not take Branson. Many an offender has 
run away from one State to another, without 
causing revolotion. These matters are regarded 
as of very little consequence, for they cre founded 
on the loosest of all affidavits. It was evident that 
the object was not to take Branson; but Governor 
Shannon telegraphed to the President that Law- 
rence was in arms, and that he wanted troops to 
put them down. About ten days afterwards, 
alone and unattended, he ventured into the camp 
of these rebels. He did not take the precaution 
to have even a file of men with him, which shows 
that Governor Shannon knew in his heart that 
there was no danger, no rebellion. Noman would 
have ventured into the camp of the enemy unat- 
tended, if they were in the state of notorious and 
flagrant rebellion of which he had spoken. 

When Governor Shannon went to Lawrence, 
what did he find? He says they told him they 
were a peaceable people; had not secreted any- 
body, and did not intend to do so. He says that 
he believed all they said, and that he had nothing 
against them. Now, there is one circumstance 
which it is necessary to consider, in order to show 
the frame of mind which prevailed there. Gov- 
ernor Shannon says that the people of Lawrence 
were guilty of nothing, but that he had great 
trouble to get away the troops, who were people 
from Missouri that had gathered together to be- 
siege Lawrence. This circumstance should be 
borne in mind, because the men of Lawrence are 
accused of flagrant treasons. Governor Shannon 
says that the people of Lawrence were all right, 
and that the difficulty wis to get his troops to 
disband, without robbing and A del the town. 
I will read what he says about his men at Law- 
rence, as it is the clew to what has since hap- 

pened: 
“Early on the morning of the 7th instant I repaited to 
the camp at Lawrence, and found them busily engaged in 
a 


their fortifications and in drilling their forces, an da 
full and satisfactory interview with the committee appoint- 
ed by the forces in Lawrence, in relation to the impending 
difficulties. So far as the execution of the laws was con- 
cerned, we had no difficulty in ing to a satisfactory 
understanding. It was at once agreed. that the laws of the 
Territory should have their regular course, and that those 
whe disputed their validity should, if they desired todo so, 
test that question in the judicial tribunals of the country ; 
that, in the mean time, no resistance should be made to 
their due execution, and the citizens of Lawrence and 
vicinity were, when properly called on, to aid in the arrest 
of any one charged with their violation,and aid and assist 
in the preservation of the peace and good order of society ; 
while, on my part, I gave them every assurance in my 
power that they should be protected in all their rights and 
defended against any unlawful aggressions. itis proper, 
I should say, that they claimed that a large majority of them 
had always held and inculeated the same views.” 


Mark that, Mr. President; notice the confidence 
which Shannon had in those people. Not only 
were they innocent of any offence, but he stipu- 
lated with them to be the conservators of the 
peace. He said these very rebels whom he went 
there to punish should be enrolled to keep the 
peace throughout the Territary, He then goes 
aR: 

“The assurances I received entirely satisfied me that no 
one against whom a writ had issued was then in Law- 
rence; that they had all fled, and that they were harboring. 
concea!ing, or defending, no one against whom a writ ha 
been issued, and that hereafter there would be no cam- 
bined effort made to prevent the service af any process in 
the county of Doyglas. This was entirely satisfactory, and 
all that had been Gesired. But to satisfy the forces that 
surrounded Lawrence, so that they could be induced to re- 
tire in order, was the great difficulty to be overcome. To 
issue an order to the sheriff to disband his posse, and to 
Generals Richardson and Strickler to disband their forces, 
would have been to Jet loose this large body of men, who 
would have been left without control to follow the impulse 
of their feelings, which evidently was to attack and dis- 
arm the people of Lawrence.” 

That is it, sir; there was no trouble with these 
rebels; all they did was right. The only trouble 
was to get rid of the so-called law and order men 
who had assembled ta keep the peace. The Gov- 
ernor goes on to tell us that he visited their camp, 
and found them sullen and revengeful. He found 
that they meditated an attack on Lawrence at all 
hazards, He tqld them that there was a mistake; 
that the people of Lawrence were guilty of noth- 
ing; that they were innocent men, observant of 
the rights of others; but notwithstanding all this, 
he had great difficulty to get rid of the law and 
order men who had gone into the Territory to 
keep the peace in Lawrence. In this connection, 
I will ask the Secretary to read a few lines from 
the speech of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Burier,} for I wish to have it understood 
what kin’l of law and order people these men 
were, 

The Secretary read the following extract from 
Mr. Burizr’s speech of March 5: 
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and he has written to me, that but for his med 

ces, the houses of the people of Lawrence would have 

been burnt, and the streets drenched in blood. An appeal 

was made to him, under circumstances which his mag- 
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, women, and chil- 


hey gave the 
Administration notice of What they intended. 
Three months before, we had on our tables these 
documerts, accompanied by all this proof. The 
people besought the Executive to interpose the 
strong arm of the General Governmeut, to save 
their wives and children from destruction, but he 
turned coldly upon them. The Sovth sent men 
there, armed—not emigrants, with an honest pur- 
pose of settlement, but apparently for no other 


Missouri against the rights of the settlers.. When 
these things were done, you find the Executive 
of this Government. mustering into service, as 
constables and ma) tes, and arming with 
Government arms, this crew from the South, to 
let loose upon the devoted inhabitants. Robbe- 

, murder, rape, arson—all these crimes stain 

e garments of this Administration. The blood 
of my countrymen is on their skirts. I say it 
fearlessly: I know it is a high impeachment 
that I make against the President ; but it is true, 
and it will stare him in the face on the last day. 
It is true, that the Executive arm of the Govern- 
ment was uséd to prostrate innocent men, women, 
and children, in the Territory of Kansas—to 
burn, rob, and destroy, the American citizen— 
despoil him of his rights, and drive him from his 
settlement. All the noted men who in this ex- 
tremity asserted their manhood, and interposed 
courageously between the defenceless people and 
those who sought their destruction, have been 
drivenfand hunted out of the Territory, as though 
they were wild beasts. Many of them are in 
prison, under mock process of law, to wait a 
mock trial, and perhaps yield up their lives a sac- 
rifice on the altar of Liberty. 

This is faintly the condition to which you have 
brought the country. In four short years, this 
prosperous Republic—the pride and glory of the 
world—has come down to robbery, rape, arson, 
and murder of its own citizens! Does any man 
suppose that the people of the North will rest 
quietly under this? Gentlemen of the South, do 
you suppose that you are going to force Slavery 
into Kansas? You have some reason to think 
we are all cowards—I know we have given you 
too much reason to believe so—but you will 
find, after all, that there is a remnant of the blood 
of Bunker Hill yet running in the veins of North- 
ern men. When driven to the wall, they will rise 
in behalf of their slarghtered kinsmen, and pre- 
vent those who have committed these deeds of 
atrocity from taking the benefit of their nefarious 
acts. I say it not by way of threat, but in vindi- 
cation of that section to which I belong. You 
have driven us to the wall; not to turn would 
be dishonor, shame, slavery, and death. You 
have forced the issue upon us. We must turn 
and resist these aggressions, or lie down and be 
willing slaves. 

Now, Mr. President, I have a few words to say 
about the pretended Legislature of Kansas. My 
colleague spoke about a great many technical 
principles. He spoke about Governments de facto 
and de jure, to show that, if a man usurped an 
office, and exercised it, his acts could not be trav- 
ersed collaterally. Very well. Every justice of 
the peace understands that. It may be well 

enough for the mere lawyer, but it is a sorry argu- 

ment for the statesman. The Legislature were 

in office, and Governor Reeder certified to the 

election of some of them, and now American Lib- 

erty must be trampled under foot, in the face of 

the whole world, because there is a certiorari prin- 

ciple in the way. What a bold advocate for 

American Freedom, to be hemmed in by the chalk 

line of a certiorari! A great, notorious states- 

man, on whom the world can depend to vindicate 

their Liberty, cloven*down and sought to be re- 

iustated, tells them that he who is doing it has 

the certificate of a man calling himself the Gov- 

ernor; and, although you know it to be a usurp- 

ation, he is an officer de facto, at all events, and 

you must lie down under him! Thank God, the 

evidence at this time does not leave any doubt. 

The executive officers themselves have furnished 

us enough to show that no freeman on God’s earth, 

who intends to be such, would lie down under 

laws made by such a tribunal as the documents 

show that Legislature to have been. 

My colleague and the Senator from Illinois took 

much time to show that at all events the majority of 
the Legislature had not been impeached by evi- 

dence of fraud; and although it is as plain as 

the noonday sun, that this quorum turned out 

all those legally elected, and put in their old re- 

pudiated associates without color of right, a cer- 

tiovart principle came in, and Liberty must be 

trampled under foot! The documents furnished 

by the Executive show that bands of armed men 

came from Missouri, in military array, with drums 

beating and colors flying, and took possession of 

not less than seven election districts, and drove 

off the lawful judges of election. In one in- 

stance, they gave the judges five minutes to make 

up their minds whether they would die at the 

polls, or leave them in the hands of the foreign- 

ers. This was done under the lead of the much- 

lamented Jones, who, by the way, was never shot, 

even in the bick; but, if ever shot, will be shot 

there. 

The proof taken by the committee of the House 

of Representatives I understand to be perfectly 

overwhelming to rob you even of the miserable 

certiorari principle, It shows that two-thirds of 

all those who voted for the Legislature stole in 

there by force, to rob American citizens of their 

God-given right to the ballot-box. Here stand 

the chiefs of the Democracy, saying that freemen 

are bound to submit to the doings of thosé who 

have usurped authority, who have driven them 

from the polls, and are:ready to do the voting 

for them. This is said to be a great Democratic 

principle. I tell you, Mr. President, that when- 

ever the American people come to the conclusion 

that they will patiently endure to be governed by 

jaws made for them by force and fraud, they will 

not only be slaves, but they ought to be slaves, 

and God Al@ighty made them for slaves, as he 

did all those'who are apologists for such acts. 

It is a Democratio principle to require the people 

to abide by the legislation imposed on them by a 

Legislature by the inhabitants of a neigh- 

boring State, stealing in there under the orders of 

a secret society, to prevent the real settlers from 

voting, by fraud, by force, and by terror! 

Now, sir, what was the character of the legis- 

lation? It was of the same bastard description 

with the Legislature itself. It was a disgrace to 

American citizens; 9 series of laws unknown to 

the istany of American legislation. I know that 

the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jovzs,] in 

speech made by him at an early period of the 

session, said that the laws in a8, On the 

subject of Slavery, were not half severe enough 
| that where they punished with the penitentiary, 
he would promptly punish with death. He pro- 
claimed that there was not a State in the Union 
which had not just such laws. I do not think he 
ae studied the legislation of the country out of 
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suppose we had in Ohio, that we must Guard it yl 
this flaming sword? He must be Utterly obj. ‘ 
| ious of the institutions of my noble "ss 


mW ASHING 





State. va For the 

we had such an evil, that would 5 a 
light, instead of admitting thie kind of Rat, aut aie 
ship, it would be assailed by every tongue od sa 
State,and demolished atonce. We rai... B 
= these for our worship, nor expose to penal g 
or who will not fall down on their knees } Deby, lookinns 
mo them. No, sir, we have no such lays. , Smiling to the g 

man who thinks they are ne ~ Through the Ij 


: ce held 
ceased to appreciate the real foslings of i 
man. Why, sir, you cannot take the Declaratia 
of Independence into Kansas, without bein 2 
noxions to the enactment to which I on " 
luded; for what document would be more i 

to stir up the blood of servitude than 4 q 
glorious old Declaration? Let it ring in the t 
of the ‘slave, that all men, he included, ail 
created equal, and have certain inalienableaipl :- 
given by God, which cannot be trans resell 
without high crime and Wrong; and where wou 
you find a document so well calculated to briyi™ 
® man within the penalties of 1 


i this law ? 
There is another one, of like import, that » 


Let m2 read the 
Thou art teachin 
In thy quiet v 


Caim and trustfi 
Free from ever 
Looking still 
Never fearful fa 
Never drooping 
Flower of lig 







* Sweet thy teac 
Much our fearfi 
In these days 
Faith and patie 


man shall, by word or writin Penn et on 
4 . 8 5a th 1] i 
have not the right to bring slaves into the te al i eo 
ritory, nore liability of imprisonment, ko Avil of afi the 
inspected that law; and, bad as it is nding over 
H , before § Bou g 
eaven, as a lawyer, I declare, that | a not Filling with ¢ 
believe there is any color of right ugh this ro 
‘ : 4 ght for a mm Throug 
going into the Territory with a slave. For sp, Through this ste 
ing this in Kansas, which I can gay heve wit Where shail } 
impunity, I should receive two years in the peri. . 
tentiary, and as much more as your beantify Cineerfal daisy! 
judges there might choose to give. This law Like a faithful, 


Pointing up 1d 
God and gentle 
They are watch 

Peace to eart 


sustained by your chieftains of Democracy, leai. 
ers in Israel. Is this Democracy? ; 
Mr. President, | have detained the Senate mou: 
longer than I intended. I am sorry to be cor 
pelled to differ from my colleague on these ey 
jects. I am exceedingly sorry thet, with a f: 
knowledge of the views of three fourths of th 
people of Ohio, whom he represents, whose io. Work with hea 
ereignty he stands here to defead, he shor To our country’ 
think it to be his dnty to go directly in the to: al Till these grieva 
of the instructions given by the Legislaty | Let us falter 
They believed they had the right to instruct hy June, 1856. 
when they were susiained by an overwhelniy 
majority of the people. However that mayb. 
it is amatter which must be left to himself: fy | 
after all, a man’s judgment must be his guide, | 3 
can find no fault with it; but I regret that it 
should happen, because I am too much of ; 
Democrat to believe that a man, with a delibe. 
ate knowledge of what is required at his haniil 
by his constituents, who have thus given hinjl 
specific instructions, would turn round, and, in.) 
stead of obeying their behests, ridicule them ff 
what they have done. This seems to me to) Im 
contrary to all the wholesome principles of 1 
resentative government. I leave my colleay | 
with his constituents. I am sorry that, se 
voting against their instructions, he shouli 
tempt to ridicule the arguments made nse of 
the resolutions by which they instructed bin © 
At one time, I thought of taking up those resol. 
tions and the argument which he made, ani\ | 
submit some remarks in justification of the men | 
bers of the Ohio Legislature. | thought of w 
winding it here, as I have done in my om 
mind, on the investigations I have made of thx 
original documents of the history of our country, 
I find, I must say, an almost total misapprehen- jm 
sion, and, in some instances, total and comyiete,§ 
by my colleague, of the authorities which he 
quoted. Ihave not now the time or the strength 
to do this. If an opportunity shall be presente 
hereafter, I may perhaps encounter the gentk. 
man on some portions of his speech, where kfm 
has traversed the instructions of the Legislatux 
but Iam not prepared now with the necessary 
documents to do it. 
I shall detain the Senate, Mr. President, but; 
moment longer. I have spoken, as | alway 
speak, with some considerable degree of warmi 
and feeling ; because, in my judgment, no mu 
ever spoke on this floor under circumstance 


Only let us pray 
For the Father’ 
On each right 


For the 
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other rooms, hummin 
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which it is not, any m 
“dark and dreary.” 
he way, by the flowe 
‘a papers, still humming 
“Some days musi 
He shall have some 
comes. This new pag 
under his eye, shall b 
stuff, that shall put 
Thus— 

The stars—pure, hd 
low, soft melody—c. 
burden and whose ref 
ing of the new day. Th 
told also her wond 
“perched on high,’* ¥ 
B tongue-—— 

“Dr. W , good 

“Good morning, 
ing this morning? 
ing t” 

“Yes indeed, Doc 
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more important than those by which we ar} “He’m! by Comus 
surrounded. I think now is the time for ub t look Tikit! So are 
divest ourselves, as far as possible, of all preji- th L 

dices; and, in this hour of our country's wf ere. Let me read 
doubted peril, we should endeavor, if possitl He has read the n 


not to criminate or recriminate, but calmly' 
undo all those evils that threaten to overwhe 
the Republic, and bring on us a premature iit 
solution. 

Mr. President, I have but a few words to # 
in relation to the bill last reported from the Com 
mittee on Territories. It involves a total sw 
render of the principles of the first bill. It seen ig 
to admit, impliedly, the spurious character of th 
Kansas Legislature. It no longer insists th 
there must be inhabitants enough in the Ter: 
tory for a Representative in Congress, before i 
can be admitted as a State. It also seems to har§ 
totally repudiated the principle of squatter sov- 
eignty. 

But my objection to it is twofold. It props 
to begin immediately to organize the Territor, — 
under all the disadvantages consequent upon tl 
late acts of violence there. In the first plact 
we have seen that the Free State population hi" 
been conquered and subdued by the Border Ru 
fians, aided by the Federal Executive. Tht 
have been plundered of their property; the 
houses burned; and many of them have be 
murdered; and all disarmed ; the leading mO— 
in prison, under false charges, or driven from th 
Territory. Therefore, to take ihe census 00 
and get up a convention, would be only carryit} 
out the plan of those who have conspired " 
make that Territory a slave State. And even 10 
conquered and disheartened as the Free Stu! 


he crossés and recross 
handkerchief, and lal 
again. 

“You're a queer thi 
he laughs. “TI don’t 
can be quite so foolial 
set out for it; do you? 
tongue ’—-what on es 
Sea Ple will think of such 
me to look over what you 
dragging the whole pi 
fore him, and falling 
tion that comes so eas 

Mrs. Cabot wrote th 
Hadden, one day, soon 
lady’s house : 

% end we Haq 

; but, than eave 
pl thet are to come 
i want you to come a 
Mr. Hadden, and dear 
wish you would take th 
a ym Ada of 

amie. 1) 
Mre. Had a how oO 
wonder if she knows t 


men are, evensif an honest attempt were watt all mothers.’ You a 
under such circumstances, to get up a conve pre night, in the ni 
tion, it would result in a triumph of the conqut* ofthe night; for husb 
ors ; and I fear that a knowledge of this has # ipg about our boy; hu 
to this change of policy on the part of the com way, and it almos 
mittee. ; nking about you 
But the bill puts the whole power of orgit’ king—‘ for ther 
zing the Territory into the hands of five comm'* 
sioners, to be appointed by the President. Tb* 
is enough for me to know. No one doubis i 
the President would appoint Atchison, Strinr ence, hi 
fellow, and their associates, or men of the s# , 
principles. At all events, no man who has tit ministering to the 
least regard for the rights or dignity of the fret of your daily life. If 


States at heart, will consent to put Liberty or ; 
the guardianship of our present Preside. 
would be to make Kansas a slave State witho 
















a struggle, and to give the robbers, plunder “sal it: an ange 
and conquerors of Kansas, the full benefit of the bam" S : » perhap 
war they have so unjustly waged against tt eds as t_ been 


For one, I will never cub 


ights of Freedom. 
t the fate of Kangas to a contingency. * 
must be a free State. Before they were “st 
quered, the Free State men, and all others, m¢ 
in fair convention, and made a free Constitutio»- 
Itwas-the fair expression of the will of the peo 
ple, by a vast majority, and under it Kansas 
‘should be admitited as a free State into v A 
Union ; and nothig less than this should satis’) 
the people of Kansas or the free States. 
And no reason exists now we! ” one 
ission. The old plea was, 
oe heap pee 9 nt number of inert 
is now given up. In short, this last bi 
Matton will sperender the Territory, bow? 
hand and foot, into the hands of the slaveholie 
give the Border Ruffians the benefit of the 
anes and certainly make a slave State of . 
sas. I, for one, will eae — 2 - : ~ . j 
Territory pack into the hands of © 
sav Sabet vearehice vote against this on 
and in favor of the Constitution. It can be “i 
mitted-in an hour, as a free State, and ther © ie 
will be peace ; or the Territory may be kept oss § 
state af turmoil, bloodshed, and civil wa", for 
time longer, in the vain hope that it will nent 
made a slave State. Mr. President, 1 hope 3 
the effectual and peaceable remedy will prev" 
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